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INTRODUCTION. 


WHEN the Poems published under the name of 
Rowley * first appeared, the attention of the critics 
was directed more to the question of their authen- 
ticity than to their intrinsic merit; and since the 
controversy on that subject has ceased, or been sus- 


yended,f although the wonder which was excited 


* THoMAS ROWLEY, Secular Priest, is said to have flourished 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, and to have been born at 
Norton Malreward, Somersetshire. 

+ The arguments on both sides of this controversy are summed 
up with distinctness and impartiality, in Gregory’s Life of Chat- 
terton, written for the Biographia Britannica, and separately 
published, London, 1789. Reprinted in Southey’s Edition of 
Chatterton’s Works, 1803. 
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by the appearance of the work is now, in a manner, 
divided between the priest of the fifteenth century, 
and the juvenile bard of the eighteenth, if not ex- 
clusively bestowed upon the latter, the volume it- 
self seems to be laid aside, and nearly forgotten. 
This neglect has naturally resulted from the anti- 
quated phraseology and spelling, whether genuine 
or assumed, of these extraordinary productions, and 
by which they are rendered nearly a dead letter to 
readers of every description. When this difficulty 
is overcome, however, the reader has no other to 
encounter ; for the style is in other respects the 
farthest possible from being either rugged or un- 
1;* and it is acknowledged on all hands that 
the compositions themselves discover a genius of 
the first order; and that in some of them are to be 
found strains of poetry, which, for elevation of 
thought and vigour of expression, have not often 
been surpassed in the most favoured age, or by 
writers whose powers have been the most matured. 


“fal ° i. e e c 

If the admiration felt on the perusal of these re- 
* ‘The smoothness and easy flow of the versification, indeed, 
has justly been adduced as one of the strongest arguments against 
the authenticity of these Poems. 
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markable pieces was altogether occasioned, either 
by their superiority to other writings of the period 
to which they are ascribed, or by the display of 
premature talent, and unexampled industry, in a 
youth who died at the age of seventeen,* no en- 
deavour to prolong the interest of the work, or the 
reputation of its author, supposing that point to be 
ascertained, could be attended with success. Such 
feelings, however lively they may at first be, are 
soon exhausted, and do not admit of being renewed. 
The mind cannot long feed on what is wonderful 
merely. But when it is considered that the Poems 
published under the name of Rowley are not only 
remarkable on account of the peculiar circumstances 
attending their disclosure, and their connexion with 
the history and character of Chatterton, but are 
likewise, beyond all question, possessed of much 
original and inherent beauty, an attempt to strip 
them of their repulsive dress, and present them in 


a legible character and form, may not be unaccept- 


* Thomas Chatterton was born 20th November 1752, and 
died 25th August 1770. 
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able to the lovers of poetry. Nothing more is pro- 
posed in the following pages, nor was any thing 
more necessary. The sole purpose has been to 
translate, or more properly to decypher, the com- 
positions which have been selected,—to lift the veil 
which covers their sense, reducing them into the 
English words and orthography at present used ; 
nor have any alterations been made either on the 
language or construction, but such as were requisite 
for preserving the metrical harmony, and the closing 
rhyme; corresponding to what the Italians have 
called a Rifacimento.* 

If Dryden considered it no wrong to the father 
of English poetry that his verse should be rescued 
from the darkness of a style partly obsolete, and 
presented in the language and idiom of a later day, 


still less can such a process be objected to in the case 


“ The present object does not involve an inquiry into the 
authenticity and authorship. That question has been sufficiently 
discussed by Milles, Bryant, Wharton, Tyrwhitt, and other 
critics; so that the subject is in reality exhausted, and the Rowley 
Poems have their place now finally assigned among the composi- 


fal 


tions of Thomas Chatterton. 
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of writings like the present, lying as they do under 
a disguise still more uncouth, and much less in- 
telligible to the eye and ear of the reader. 

It has been suggested, indeed, by the biographer 
of Chatterton, and one of the most candid of his 
critics, “ That some (and many will think no in- 
considerable) part of the charm of these Poems 
may probably result from the Gothic sublimity of 
the style.” —“ Whatever is vulgar in language,” he 
continues, “is lost by time.—We gaze with wonder 
on an antique fabric ; and, when novelty of thought 
is not to be obtained, the novelty of language to 
which we are unaccustomed is frequently accepted 
as a substitute.”* Without questioning the just- 
ness of these remarks, let its application and force 
in the present instance be tried. And the best and 
easiest method of doing so is to strip the poems of 
their Gothic dress, and thus deprive them of that 
element of sublimity which is supposed to be im- 
parted by the ancient attire. ‘The attempt is now 
made thus to unmask them ; and the question must 


be resolved by the reader, whether the character of 


® « Vife of Chatterton,” by Dr G. Gregory. 
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these compositions has lost or gained by the dis- 
closure ; whether the quality of sublime or beautiful, 
which gives them a charm, is inherent in the origi- 
nals, or adventitious only ; in what degree, or if at 
all, they are indebted for their attraction to a style 
not merely ancient, but which, if it ever existed, 
has long been forgotten and unknown. 

To have bestowed even the present labour on all 
the pieces exhibited under the name of Rowley, 
would have been superfluous or unprofitable, as in 
some of them the language and spelling differ so 
little from those of more recent times, that they 
admit of being read without much difficulty,* while 
some others, to which this observation is not appli- 
cable, are in themselves of unequal or doubtful 
merit. 

Among those different compositions, the Tragi- 
cal Interlude of Ella is the most finished, and, not- 
withstanding frequent repetitions, by recurrence to 
the same thoughts and similes, contains the great- 


est beauties. The plan is distinguished by sim- 

* Of this description are, The Bristowe Tragedy, or the Dethe 
of Sir Charles Bawdin, and both Poems entitled, The Battle of 
Hastings. 
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plicity and grandeur, the characters are well dis- 
criminated, and the incidents powerfully affecting. 
A kind of dark sublimity is thrown even into the 
portrait of Celmonde, which occasionally withdraws 
our attention from the painful contemplation of his 
crimes, but without lessening our sense of their 
enormity ; and tends thus to heighten the interest 
of the scene.* 

Some of the lesser pieces presented in this volume 
abound also in genuine and pathetic sentiment. 
The Eclogues are not inferior to any compositions 
of the period ; and the “ Song to Ella,” and Frag- 
ment of a “ Chorus in Godwin,” exhibit powers of 
the highest order for lyrical poetry. 

It will be observed that these Poems, when thus 
unmasked, exhibit little which is either antiquated 


in style, or obscure in allusion; and the author 


* The Invocation by the High Priest, Ella’s address to his 
Army, and the Wood scene, and rescue of Birtha, may be com- 
pared with the first dramatic productions in the language. ‘The 
Minstrels’ Songs, in the same Poem, beginning “ The budding 
flowret blushes,” and “ O sing unto my roundelay,” have all the 
sublimity and tencerness which can belong to compositions of that 


class. 
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appears to have borrowed scarcely any thing from 
the Greek and Roman writers. A few instances 
occur where the resemblance to passages of Milton, 
Gray, and other English poets, can scarcely be ac- 
counted for, without supposing an imitation, or at 
all events a knowledge of these works. But the 
merit of the Poems, as original compositions, is in- 
dependent of these few and unimportant exceptions, 
in whatever light they may be viewed. 

Some of the passages supposed to be thus bor- 
rowed from writers posterior to the age of Rowley, 
and thereby affording evidence against the Poems 
given under his name as genuine, will not, in truth, 
bear the construction put upon them, or justify a 
charge of plagiarism against Chatterton. For 
example, according to some of his commentators, the 


song or allegory in the Tournament, beginning— 
‘‘ Whann battayle, smethynge wythe new quickenn’d gore,” &c., 


is imitative of Collins’ Ode to Mercy ; and, in like 
manner, that stanza of the pathetic pastoral, Elinor 


and Juga, which begins— 


«“ No moe the miskynette shall wake the morn,” &c., 
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is supposed to be borrowed from Gray’s Elegy— 


“ The breezy call of incense-breathing morn,” &c. 


And other examples might, upon this principle, be 
sought out and discovered in these compositions ; 


such as the simile in the Third Eclogue, beginning 
“ Has thou ne seene a tree uponne a hylle,” &c., 


which might, with equal justice, be supposed a 
copy from that of the Earl of Surrey, in his Praise 
of Mean Estate : 


‘“‘ The lofty pyne the great wind often rives ; 


With violenter swey falne turrets stepe,” &c. 


And so in other places of this, and it may be truly 
said of all other authors. For let the reader, in the 
above and similar instances, peruse the whole pas- 
sage, and the illusion will soon vanish, and the accu- 
sation of plagiarism be withdrawn. Between the 
Minstrel’s Song and the Ode of Collins there is no 


® 
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community, even of thought or sentiment. The 
lines of the Eclogue, supposed to copy Gray, run 


thus = 


“ No moe the myskynette shall wake the morne, 
The minstrelle daunce, good cheere, and morryce plaie ; 
No moe the amblynge palfrie and the horne 
So 


Shall from his thicket rouse the foxe awaie.”’ 


Contrast this with the well-known stanza of 


Gray, suggested as the prototype ;— 


‘ The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
The swallow twittering from her straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 


No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed.” 


It is true that the morning and the huntsman’s 
horn are found in both; but even these not in the 
same connexion, either of epithet or other con- 
comitant. In Gray, it is the breeze of the morn 
which shall not “rouse the swain” from his now 
more lowly bed; in Chatterton, by an image even 


more poetical, and scarcely less tender, it is the 


| 
] 
| 
| 
| 
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rustic pipe which shall no longer “ wake the morn.” 
The other images and allusions are still more dis- 
tinct and unconnected. 

All that is to be traced, in many cases of this 
kind, is a general likeness of thought, and, per- 
haps, a still faimter resemblance in expression. 
But it is scarcely necessary to observe, that 
thoughts and sentiments founded in natural im- 
pression, and the feelings common to all mankind 
in all ages, will occasionally be embodied in the 
writings of more than one person, under figures 
having a close resemblance, and expressed in lan. 
guage corresponding. These touches of nature 
which “make the world akin,” will at times occa- 
sion the appearance of a copy, where in reality 
there is only a community of thought. 

It is evident that something more than these re- 
semblances would be requisite to justify a charg« 
of literary theft, or even intended imitation ; some- 
thing more peculiar in the construction and tissue, 
and at the same time more palpable to the mind. 
and more immediately recognized. 

With respect to the versification of these poems, 


the measure most frequently, though not uniformly 
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adopted by Chatterton, is an heroic stanza, con- 
sisting of ten lines, being one more than that of 
Spencer. In other respects it is constructed like 
the latter, except that the two concluding lines 
form a distinct couplet, instead of rhyming, as in 
Spencer, with the sixth ; a variation caused by the 
introduction of the additional line. The stanza 
terminates, like Spencer’s, with an Alexandrine of 


twelve feet. 


The introductory notices to the several poems 
in the present selection are those given by Mr 
Tyrwhitt. 


VeAee 


EDINBURGH, 
1837. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


The changes of language, or rather the adapta- 
tion of words and spelling, which have been neces- 
sary to convey the sense of the originals, will be 
understood by comparing the following stanzas from 
the Second Eclogue, and from Ella, as they stand, 
respectively, in the poems furnished by Chatterton, 


and in the present transcript. 


Sprytes of the bleste, the pious Nygelle sed, 


Poure owte yer pleasaunce on mie fadres hedde ! 


Richarde, of lyon harte, to fyghte is gon; 
Uponne the brede sea doe the banners gleme : 

| The amenused nationnes be aston 
Tu ken syke large a flete, syke fyne, syke breme. 
The barkis heafods coupe the lymed streme, 


Oundes synkeynge oundes upon the hard ake riese ; 


Sprytes, spirits, souls, Pleasaunce, pleasure. Byede, broad. Gleme, shine, 
glimmer. Amenused, diminished, lessened, minished. Aston, confounded, 
astonished. Ken, see, know, discover. Syke, so, such. Breme, strong. 
Heafods, heads, prows. Coupe, cuts, Fr. coupent. Lymed, glassy, reflect- 
ing, Oundes, waves, billows, unde, Ake, oak, 


we 
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The water slughornes wythe a swotye cleme, 
Conteke the dynnyge ayre, and recke the skies. 
Sprytes of the bleste, on gouldyn trones astedde, 


Poure owte yer pleasaunce onn mie fadres hedde ! 


The gule depeyncted oares from the black tyde, 

Decorn wyth fonnes rare, doe shemrynge ryse ; 

Upswalynge doe heie shewe ynne drierie pryde, 

Lycke gore-red estells in the eve merk skyes. 

The nome-depeyncted shields, the speres aryse, 

Alyche talle roshes on the water syde ; 

Alenge from bark to bark the bryghte sheene flyes, 

Sweft-kerved delyghtes doe on the water glyde. 
Sprytes of the bleste, and everich seyncte ydedde, 
Poure owte youre pleasaunce on mie fadres hedde ! 


Nygelle—Eclogue the Second. 


Souls of the blest, the pious Nigel said, 


Pour out your joys upon my father’s head ! 


Richard, of lion heart, to war is gone ; 


Upon the broad sea do his banners gleam : 


Slughornes, musical instruments, cornet or hautboy. Swotye, sweet. 
Cleme, sound. Conteke, contend with, confuse. Dynnynge, sounding. 
Trones, thrones. Astedde, seated. Gule, red. Depeyncted, painted. Decorn, 
carved, decorated. Fonnes, devices. Shemrynge, glimmering. Upswalynge, 
rising high, swelling up. MHeie, they. Estells, stars, a corruption of 
Etoiles, Fr. Eve, evening. Merk, dark, mirk in Seottish. Nome-depeyncted, 
name of the bearer painted or represented on the shield: heraldic. Alyche, 
like, Alenge, along. Sheene, shine, light. Sweft-kerved, short-lived. 
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Now are the drooping nations all astound 

To see so strong a fleet come bravely on. 

The high-beaked vessels cut the crystal stream, 

Waves whelming waves upon the stout oak rise ; 

The water-cornets, with their silver sound, 

Strive in a sweet acclaim, and reach the skies. 
Spirits of bliss, who rest on golden stead, 


Pour out your joys upon my father’s head ! 


The red depicted oars from the black tide, 
Pencilled with rare devices, glimmering rise : 


Upswelling are they seen in darkened pride, 


Like blood-red stars in evening’s shadowy skies. 


The emblem-written shields, the spears arise, 

Like springing rushes on the river side ; 

Along from bark to bark the bright gleam flies, 

Short-lived delights upon the water glide. 
Spirits of bliss, and every sainted dead, 


Pour out your joys upon my father’s head ! 
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O honnoure, honnoure! what ys bie the hanne? 
Hailie the robber and the bordelyer 

yer, 
Who kens ne thee, or ys to the bestanne, 
And nothynge does thie myckle gastness fere! 

VETO d 5 

Faigne woulde I from mie bosomme alle thee tare, 
Thou there dys perpellest thie levynne-bronde, 
Whylest mie soulgh’s forwyned, thou art the gare. 
Sleene ys mie comforte bie thie ferie honde ; 
As somme talle hylle, whan wynds doe shake the ground, 


It kerveth all abroade bie brasteynge hyltren wounde. 


Honnoure! whatt bee ytte? tys a shadowes shade, 
A thynge of wychencref, an idle dreme 

Cheat =) 3 ? 
On of the fonnis whych the clercke have made, 


Menne wydhoute sprytes and wommen for to fleme. 


Hanne, had. Hailie, happy. Bordelier, cottager, peasant. Bestanne, said 
by Tyrwhitt to mean opposed or lost; certainly not synonyme in mean- 
ing ; it seems rather to be beholden, or indebted. Myckle gastness, great 
terribleness. Dysperpellist, scatterest, a compound of Latin words. Levynne- 
bronde, lightning-brand or fire. Sow/ghs,a fancifulspelling of soul; whieh 
shows the irregularity of his method, as in the following stanza the word 
retains its usual spelling. Forwyned, withered. Gave, the occasion or 
eause, Sleene, slain. Fery, fiery. Kerveth, cuts, lays waste or bare. Bras- 
teynge, bursting. Hyltren, hidden. Wzychencref, witcheraft. On, one. 
Fonnis, devices. Mr Tyrwhitt says this is of unknown origin; a remark 
more applicable to many, or most of those used by Chatterton; see the 
Glossaries and Dictionaries for the word Fonde, fooleries, fictions. Clerche, 
clergy, church. Fleme, terrify; Synonymous to the Scotch flegged or fleyed. 
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Knyghtes who efte kenne the loude dynne of the beme 
Schulde be forgarde to syke enfeeblynge waies, 
Make everych acte alyche theyr soules be breme, 


And for theyre chyvalrie alleyne have prayse. 


Ella, 


O honour, honour! what canst thou bestow ? 

Happy the cottager and bold outlaw, \ 
Who know thee not, to thee no service owe, 

Nor of thy mighty presence stand in awe ! 

Fain would I pluck thee from me like a dart, 

For in my breast thou spreadst the lightning’s brand, 

And thou it is that witherest up my heart. 

Stabbed is my peace by thy resistless hand ; 

As some high hill, when tempests tear the ground, 


Is wasted wide, and bursts with hidden wound. 


Honour ! what is it but a shadow’s shade, 
A thing of witchcraft, and an idle sound, 
One of those mockeries which the clerk has made, 
Men without souls and women to confound. 
Knights who have heard the trumpet’s dinning song 
Should nothing list to such enfeebling ways, 
Make every action like their spirit strong, 
And seek alone in warlike deeds their praise. 
| Kenne, know. Beme, trumpet. Forgarde, Tyrwhitt interprets, lost; but 


| more probably is warned, fore-armed, proof. <Alyche, like. Breme, furious, 
) bold, overbearing. 
| 


ELLA. 


“This Poem is printed froma folio MS., furnished by Mr Calcott of 
Bristol, in the beginning of which he has written ‘ Chatterton’s Transcript, 
1769.” The whole transcript is of Chatterton’s handwriting.’—( Tyrwhitt's 
Edition of Rowley’s Poems, 1777. 


ELLA, 


A TRAGICAL INTERLUDE.* 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


ELLA. 
CELMONDE. 
Horra. 
BirtHa. 


Kyicats, MINnstRELs. 


* 


The title given to the original piece by Chatterton is 
‘* Cilla, a Tragycal Enterlude, or Discoorseing Tragedy. Wrot- 
tenn bie Thomas Rowleie; plaiedd before Mastre Canynge, atte 
hys howse, nempte the Rodde Lodge; alsoe before the Duke of 
Norfolck, Johan Howard.” The “persons represented” are 
thus given in Chatterton’s Transcript :—-Ella, by Thomas Row- 
ley, priest, the Author ; Celmonde, John Iscam, priest ; Hurra, 
Sir Tibbot Gorges; Birtha, Master Edward Canning ; other 
parts by Knights, Minstrels. 
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Some comfort is it to the generous mind 
Deliverance for their native land to gain: 

When they are dead they leave their name behind, 
And still their good deeds on the earth remain ; 
Low in their grave we bury every stain, 

While all their nobleness is brought to light, 


Like jewels rare and pleasant to the sight. 


Ella, the warden of this castle-stead* 

While Saxons did the English sceptre sway, 
Who left whole troops of hostile Dacians + dead, 
Then closed his eyes, and closed his eyes for aye ; 
Him we rouse up before the judgment day, 

To show the secrets of his mind agen, 

And how he sojourned in the vale of men. 


* Bristol Castle. 

+ Dacia is used for Denmark, which was erroneously so called 
by the monkish writers..—_See Selden’s Notes on Drayton's 
Polyolbion. 


CELMONDE,* at Bristol. 


Before yon ruddy sun has driven his wain 
Through half his journey, drest in robes of gold, 
Me, hapless me, a wretch he will behold, 


Myself, and all of mine, in misery’s galling chain. 


O! Birtha, why did nature form thee fair ? 
Why art thou all that pencil has pourtrayed ? 
Why art thou not as coarse as others are ? 
Yet then thy soul had in thy visage played, 
And with a bloom thy comely cheek arrayed, 
As on the dusky clouds the sun-beam shed, 
As crimson with transparent web o’erlaid ; 


Such would thy spirit on thy face have spread. 


This day, brave Ella will thy hand and heart 
Claim as by right his own, never from his to part. 
And can I live to see the hateful sight ! 


It must not, and it shall not be. This night 


* See and compare the characters of Shakspeare’s Iago, of 
Zanga, in Young’s Revenge, and of Glenalvon, in Home’s Douglas. 


Strong poison in the cup will I convey, 
And him, her, and myself, together slay. 
Assist me, Hell! let demons round me tend, 


To kill myself, my dear love, and my noble friend. 


Eua, Birtua. 


Ella. Not when the sacred lips proclaimed me knight, 
Blessing the brand, and telling future deed, 
How by my sword the hardy Dane should bleed, 
How I should often be, and often win, in fight ; 
Not when I first beheld thy beauteous hue, 
Which struck my sense, and roused my softer mind ; 
Not when from barbed steed, in fight, I view 
The troops of Denmark flying like the wind, 
And o’er the plain the mingled foemen roll ; 
Have I been touched with equal joy as now, 
That sainted priest, physician of the soul, 
Knits us together in a plighted vow. 
Now blest indeed, blest Ella, is thy fate ; 


Now Heaven has made indeed thy sorrows to abate. 


Birtha. My lord and husband, such a joy have I ; 


But maiden modesty must not s0 say ; 

Albeit thou mayst read it in mine eye, 

Or in my heart, where thou shalt live for aye. 

In truth, thy faithfulness I but repay. 

For twelve times twelve the moon her light hath spent, 
As many times vied with the god of day, 

And on the fields her gleam of silver sent, 

Since thou didst chuse me for thy sweet to be, 


Binding thyself not less most faithfully to me. 


Oft have I seen thee at the noonday feast, 

When seated by thyself for want of peers, 

The while thy merry men did laugh and jest, 

On me thou wert all eyes, to me all ears ; 

Me didst regard as if in thousand fears 

That a disdainful look on thee were bent ; 

And offerings made me, more than thy compeers, 
Of scarlet scarf and princely ornament ; 

All thy intent to please was fixed on me ; 


And now my part it is that thou rewarded be. 


Ella. The little kindnesses which I might do 
Thy nobleness alone would picture great, 
Making these dwarfs in giant bulk to show. 
Thou leavest me no room thy love to mate ; 
But if my deeds had swelled the book of fate, 
Plucked thee from hell, or brought heaven down to thee, 

Laid the whole world a footstool at thy feet, ; 
One smile would be reward enough for me. 

I am love’s borrower, and can never pay, 


I must his debtor be, and thine, my sweet, for aye. 


Birtha. Love, do not rate thy services thus low. 
Such love be thine as I to thee shall wear, 
For nothing more would Birtha seek to know, 
Nor look for heavenly food from earthly pheer ; 
Such as this frail and mortal flesh may bear, 
Such, and no farther, I expect from you. 
Be not too slack in love, nor over dear ; 


Loud flames will pass when smaller fires prove true. 


Ella. Thy generous words declare thy spirit’s ken 


To be more large and wise than is in most of men. 


Evia, Brrtwa, CELMONDE, MINSTRELS. 


Celmonde. All blessings shower on Ella’s noble head! 
On him the moon, with silver-beaming hght, 
In various changes various blessings shed, 
And scatter far abroad mischance’s night ! 
Ana thou, fair Birtha, thou fair dame so bright, 
Long mayst thou live with Ella full of peace, 
And happiness as royal garment wear! 
With every changing moon thy joys encrease ! 
I, as poor token of the love I bear, 


Have brought a cup this night to banish thoughts of care. 


Ella. The supper past, your cheer we shall prolong, 
Tide life tide death. 


Celmonde. Now, minstrels, chant your song. 


Dinstrels’ Song. 


May. 


O turn thee to thy shepherd swain ; 
The bright sun has not drunk the dew 
From the flowers of yellow hue ; 


Turn thee, Alice, back again. 


W oMAN. 


No, deceiver ; let me go, 
Tripping lightly o’er the leas, 
Like the silver-footed doe, 


Shelter seeking from green trees. 


May. 


King-cups here and daisies pied 
Peer upon the brook below ; 
On the moss-grown bank we'll bide ; 


Turn thee, Alice, do not go. 


ELLA. 


‘W OMAN. 


I have heard my grandam say, 

Young damsels should not be, 

In the pleasant month of May, 

With young men by the greenwood tree. 


Man. 


Sit thee, Alice, sit and hark 
How the ouzel chants his note, 
And goldfinch sweet, and morning lark, 


Piping from their little throat. 


W oMAN. 


I hear them from each greenwood tree 
Chanting out their notes so high ; 
Lectures reading unto me, 


That mischief is when you are nigh. 


MAN. 


The crooked briony is seen 
Twisting round the poplar spray : 
Round the oak the ivy green 


Flourishes, and lives for aye. 


W oMAN. 


What does hinder then, but now 
We go together hand in hand, 
By the priest, with loving vow, 
To be linked in wedlock’s band ? 


Man. 


I agree, and thus I plight 
Hand and heart, and all that’s mine : 
Good Sir Roger do us right, 


Make us one at Cuthbert’s shrine. 


ELLA. 


Born. 


In a cottage we will live, 
Virtuous though of no estate ; 
Iivery hour more love shall give, 


And in goodness we'll be great. 


Ella. I like this song: I like the burthen well ; 
And here is money for your minstrelsy. 


But have you none that marriage blessings tell ? 
Celmonde. In marriage, blessings are but few, I trow. 
Minstrels. Yes, lord, we have; and, if you please, 

will try 

As well as our chough voices will allow. 

Ella. Come then, and see you sweetly tune the string ; 

And strive, and put forth all your cunning now 


To please my dame. 


Minstrels. We'll strain our wit to sing. 


Minstrels? Song. 


First MInstTREL. 


The budding flow’ret blushes at the light, 

The meads are sprinkled with the yellow hue ; 

In daisied mantle is the mountain dight, 

The tender cowslip bends beneath the dew ; 

The trees are leafed, and, spreading to the heaven, 


When gentle breezes blow, with rustling sound are driven. 


The evening comes, and brings the dews along, 
And ruddy to the view the welkin shines : 
Around the alestake * minstrels troll the song, 
And on the door-post tender ivy twines : 

I lay me on the grass ; yet to my mind, 


Albeit all be fair, somewhat I lacking find. 


Srconp MINSTREL. 


So Adam found, while yet in paradise 
All heaven and earth did homage to his mind. 


* Maypole. 
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In woman only man’s contentment lies, 
And instruments of joy were made the kind. 
Go, take a wife unto thy arms, and see, 


The winter and brown hills will have a charm for thee. 


TuirD MINSTREL. 


Sun-burnt and bare, when Autumn draweth near, 

And paints with golden hand the falling leaf, 

Leading on Winter to complete the year, 

And bearing on his back the ripened sheaf ; 

When all the hills with scattered seed are white, 
When lights and lightening fires from distance meet 


the sight ; 


When the fair apple, red as evening sky, 
Bendeth the tree down to the fruitful ground ; 
When juicy pears and berries of black dye 
Dance in the air, and feast the sight around ; 
Then, be it even foul, or even fair, 


Methinks my joy of heart does somehow stint with care. 


Seconp MINSTREL. 


Angels are wrought to be of neither kind, 
And only angels are from passion free ; 

But there is something ever in the mind, 
Which, without woman, cannot perfect be : 
No saint in cell, but, having blood and heat, 


Doth find a joy of heart on sight of woman sweet. 


Women are made not for themselves, but man, 
Bone of his bone, and child of his desire : 
They from a useless member first began, 
Wrought with much water and with little fire : 
Therefore they seek the fire of love to heat 


The milkiness of kind, and make themselves complete. 


For certain, without women men were pheers 
To savage kind, and would but live to slay : 
But women oft the spirit of peace so cheers 
That, taught in angel joy, angels are they : 
Go, take then quickly to thy arms a wife ; 


Be doomed, or wholly blest in proving married life. 


Exuia, Bratoa, CELMONDE, MESSENGER. 


Messenger. Ella, the Danes are thundering on our 


Magnus and Hurra, with a mighty host, 


te 


Thy dogs alone can tame this raging bull. 

Haste, quickly, then ; for near the town they be ; 
And now the book of Worcester’s fate is full. 
Haste, haste, O Ella, to the battle fly ; 


For in a moment’s space ten thousand men may die. 


Ella. Beshrew thee for thy news. I must be gone. 
Was ever luckless doom so hard as mine ; 
Who thus from sweet disport to war must run, 


Must change the silk vest for the gaberdine ! 


Birtha. O, round thee, lke an ivy,* let me grow, 
And hide thy body from the shafts of war. 
Thou shalt not, must not, from thy Birtha go, 


But hear the din of slughornst from afar. 


Ella. Oh love, was this thy sport, to shew the treat, 
Then grimly to forbid thy starving guests to eat 7 
O my upswelling heart, what words can say 
The grief by which my burning soul is rent ! 
Thus to be parted on my spousal day! 
O it is grief beyond my force to vent. 
Ye mighty powers, and are your favours sent 


So coupled closely to a load of pain ! 


nedere ; but this is evidently a corruption 


edder, or ivy. 


nstruments of martial music. 


Still must we hold in chase that shade, content, 


And for a substance still a cloud obtain ! 
O why, ye saints, is thus my soul opprest ? 


How shall I speak the woe, the anguish of my breast ? 


Celmonde. Sometimes the wisest lacketh poor man’s 
skill ; 
Reason and cunning wit are oft to seek. 
Then, lord, with leave, in homaged fear I will, 
Thus falling at your feet, my counsel speak. 
If so the matter sleepeth in delay, 
The foe will every minute gain their ground. 
My lord, command the spearmen dress for fray, 
And let the warners instantly go round. 
I speak, my lord, these things but to reclaim 


Thy wit from marvel, and to raise the warrior’s flame. 


Ella, Ah now thou puttest arrows in my heart! 
My soul begins this darkness to dispel : 
I will upraise my might, and do my part, 


Letting my fury loose these foes to quell. 


But how can tongue my gnawing fury tell, 
Which springeth from my love to Birtha fair ! 
Could spirit cursed, and all the force of hell 
Contrive such noyance, and so black despair! 
Yet I will be myself, and rouse my sprite 


To act with valour, and go meet the bloody fight. 


Birtha. No, never from thy Birtha shalt thou go, 
Nor shall the storm on us divided rain ; 
Round thee, like ivy clasping, will I grow ; 
Come life, come death, it shall behold us twain. 
Give me my share of dismal grief and pain ; 
It bursteth from my swelling eyes in brine, 
And in a tide of tears my life will drain. 
If heavy woe be thine, twice it is mine. 
O go not, Ella; with thy Birtha stay ; 
For with thy parting look my spirit fleets away. 


Ella. O, yes, for thee, for thee alone, I feel. 
Yet must I be myself: in valour’s gear 
I'll dress my heart, and knot my limbs in steel, 


And shake the bloody sword and stained spear. 
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Birtha. Can Ella from his breast his Birtha tear ? 
Is she so rude and hateful to his sight ? 
Deceitful man, is deadly war so dear, 
Thou prizest me below the joys of fight ? 
Thou shalt not leave me, though this earthly ball 


Depended on thy sword, and for thy death should call. 


Ella. If thou didst see how griefs, like fiery dart, 
Headed by these thy words, upon me fall ; 
Then wouldst thou rather strive to ease my heart, 
And wake my sleeping soul to honour’s call. 
Of happiness I prize thee more than all 
That Heaven can send, or cunning wit inspire: 
Yet I will leave thee, on the foe to fall, 


Returning to thy sight with double fire. 


Birtha. Must Birtha ask a boon and be denied ? 
Receive at once a wound in happiness and pride ? 


But stay at least till morrow’s sun appears. 


Ella. Thou knowest well the Dacians’ furious power. 


With them a minute worketh harm of years ; 


Realms they undo within a single hour. 
Rouse all thy honour, Birtha ; O behold 
Thy bleeding country, which for hasty deed 
Calls, and the riding of a puissance bold, 


To spoil its spoilers, make its foemen bleed. 


Birtha. Rouse all thy love, false and deceitful heart ; 
Nor on pretence of fight thus from thy Birtha part. 
Thou needst not go until command arrive 


Under the signet of our Lord the King. 


Ella. And wouldst thou have me then a recreant live? 
Holy St Mary keep me from the stain! 
Here, Birtha, hast thou put a double sting ; 
One for thy love, another for thy thought. 


Birtha Offended Ella, cease from thy disdain ; 
’"T was love of thee the purpose foul that wrought. 
O hear me yet, and to my prayer attend ; 
Hear, from my swelling heart, the lover and the friend. 
Let Celmonde buckled in thy mail appear ; 


Let him in place of thee to battle go. 


Thy name alone will put the Danes to fear ; 


The air which wafts it will put down the foe. 


Ella. Birtha, in vain wouldst thou persuade me so : 
I must, I will, fight for my country’s weal ; 
For this must leave thee, love. Haste, Celmonde, go, 
And tell my Bristowmen to clothe in steel : 
Tell them I scorn to view them from afar, 


But leave the virgin bridal-bed for bed of war. 


Evia, BirtHa. 


Birtha. And thou wilt go then! O my swelling heart ! 


Hilla. My country waits my march ; I must away. 
Albeit I should go to meet the dart 
Of certain death, still here I would not stay. 
Yet while I leave thee, Birtha, I assay 
A sharper pang than to be spoke by tongue. 
But rouse thine honour up, and wait the day 


When round me they shall sing the warrior’s song. 


O Birtha, try to soothe my care away, 


_ And smiling see me arm, drest out in war’s array. 


Birtha. O heavy is the task ; yet will I strive 


_ To keep my sorrow hidden in my breast. 


Though nothing can to me one comfort give, 
I, too, will strive to set my mind at rest. 
And, oh, forgive me, if by me distrest. 

Love, powerful love, will bear no other sway. 
Just as I was with Ella to be blest, 

Fate cruelly had torn him far away : 

It was a grief too heavy to be borne 


Without a tide of tears, and breast with sighing torn. 


Ella. Thy mind is now thyself. Why wilt thou be 
All pure, all royal, all so great in mind, 
Only to let poor wretched Ella see 
What jewel rare he needs must leave behind ? 
O Birtha fair, watch every coming wind, 
On every breath I will a token send ; 
Carved on my shield her name shall Birtha find. 


But here comes Celmonde, worthy knight and friend. 


Kua, BrirtHa, CELMONDE speaking. 


My Lord, thy Bristow knights thy coming lack ; 


His spreading shield of war each slings upon his back. 


Ella. Birtha, farewell.—O yet I cannot go. 


Birtha. Life of my soul, O gentle Ella, stay ; 


O leave me not with such a weight of woe. 


Ella. I must, I will; ’tis honour calls away. 


Birtha. O my upswelling heart, burst, burst in two ; 


Ella for honour flies away from me. 


Ella. Birtha, farewell ; I cannot linger so : 


Farewell ; I fly myself in flying thee. 


Birtha. O Ella, husband, friend, and lover, stay. 


He’s gone, he’s gone, alas! perhaps, and gone for aye. 


CELMONDE. 


Hope, sainted sister, sweeping through the sky, 
In crown of gold, and robe of lily white, 

Who lov’st abroad on the soft air to fly, 

And meet from distance the enchanted sight ; 
Though thou dost often take thy lofty flight 
With blinded eyes, and harboured in a mist, 
Now comest thou to me with starry light : 
The ruddy sun is broidered on thy vest ; 

The month of May appears, and summer tide 


By skilful hand depicted on thy mantle wide. 


Now have I dawned from hopeless night and black, 
Astonished at the festiveness of day. 

Ella, by nothing awed but the mind’s rack, 

Is gone, and I must follow to the fray. 

Never can Celmonde from the combat stay. 

Is battle raging ? There is Celmonde’s place. 

But when the fight is o’er I'll haste away : 


The rest from mask of time must show its face. 
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I see around me spring unnumbered joys ; 


Unveiled is future fate, and inly I rejoice. 


O honour, honour! what canst thou bestow ? 

Happy the rover and the cottager, 

Who know thee not, to thee no service owe, 

And nothing of thy mighty presence fear ! 

Fain would I pluck thee from me like a dart, 

For in my breast thou spread’st the hghtning’s brand, 
And thou it is that witherest up my heart. 

Slain is my comfort by thy scorching hand ; 

As some high hill, when tempests tear the ground, 


Is rent and wasted wide, and bursts with hidden wound. 


Honour! what is it but a shadow’s shade, 

A thing of witchcraft, and an idle sound, 

One of those mockeries which the clerk has ma je, 
Men without souls and women to confound ? 
Knights who have heard the trumpet’s dinning song 
Should nothing list to such enfeebling ways, 

Make every action like their spirit strong, 


And seek alone in deeds of war their praise. 


O thou, whate’er thy name, 


Where’er thy spirit dwell, 
Come steel my sable frame 


To darkest deeds of hell. 


Maenvs, Hurra, and Hier Prizst, with the Army, \ 


near Watchett. 


Magnus. Quick, let the offering to the gods begin, 
To know by them the issue of the fight ; 
And put the blood-stained sword and daggers in ; 


Spread quickly all around the holy light. 


Hien Priest sings. 


Ye who high in murky air 

Deal the seasons foul or fair, 

Thou by whom, when thou hast chid, : 
The moon in bloody robe was hid, 

Who mov’st the stars, and canst unbind 


Every barrier of the wind ; 


When the toiling waves are tost, 


Striving to be uppermost, 

Sucking in the spire-girt town, 
Swallowing mighty nations down, 
Sending death, and plague, and dearth, 
Moving like the god of earth ; 

Send me your behest divine, 

Light all my eyes with light of thine, 
That to my vision may arise 

All issues of the enterprise. 


[Falls down, and soon after rises. 


Thus say the gods, go forth into the plain, 


For there shall throng of mighty men be slain. 


Magnus. Why, so there ever was where Magnus 
fought. 
My sword has fallen hke ruin on the foe, 
And fierce destruction on their weapons wrought ; 
With puissant hand I lay the foemen low. 
As on the labouring shore, when tempests blow, 


The sands are by the sounding surges torn, 


So in the combat is my javelin’s throw, 
On many a warrior’s breast in thunder borne. 
My shield like meteor in the summer heaven, 


My deadly spear is like the oak with lightning riven. 


Hurra.* Thy words are big, full of high sound, and 
are 
Like thunder after which cometh no rain. 
Methinks a doughty arm such talk could spare ; 
The bird will sing the least that most will dare. 
Thou might’st, I ween, have spoken in such strain 
Of me, and many others known in fight, 
Who oft have trodden down the mailed knight, 
And from the boldest head the helmet ta’en. 
But in thy hand if such a valour bide, 


Let blows thy purpose speak, and be thy courage tried. 


Magnus. Thou art a warrior, Hurra, that I know ; 


And greatly art renowned for many a deed ; 


* Compare this dialogue with that between Sampson and Ha- 
rapha.—Sampson Agonistes. 
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Not men thou fightest, but the maiden foe, 

And mak’st not always armed hearts to bleed. 
Caparisoned have I on bloody steed 

Descried thee oft beneath me in the fight, 

I with dead bodies clothing all the mead, 

But thou aghast and wondering at my might. 

Then wouldst thou boast that field which I had won, 
Thyself though longing from the bloody strife to 


run. 


Hurra. How!—But be still, my wrath—I know fall 
well, 
Nor thou, nor thine, are worthy of my rage. 
Ere long, I hope, in battle we engage ; 
Then of thy doings to the army tell. 
I prove my courage on the iron field ; 
There only will I answer what I be. 
If there the deadly sword I do not wield, 
Then let me be in name even low as thee. 
Then this my stedfast shield, this my war spear, 


Shall teach the falling foe if Hurra’s heart can fear. 


ol 


Magnus. Magnus would answer, but his nobler mood 
So rises that he knows not what to say ; 
Would speak in blows, would write in gouts of blood, 
And on thy head his fury would display. 
The anger of a lion wilt thou stay, 
Here may’st thou find it; but, if not, be gone, 
Lest in my heat I give this arm its sway, 
And leave thee for the kites to feed upon. 
O I am mad, possest with furnace rage, 


Nor seas of reeking gore would my chafed heart assuage. 


Hurra. I know thee, Magnus, well ; a wight thou 
art, 
Who overdoeth still the warrior’s dress, 
A. bull in body, lion-cub in heart ; 
I almost wish thy courage something less! 
When Ella (name decked up in fearfulness 
To thee and cowards) thundered on the mead, 
Then through the flying van how didst thou press ! 
Swifter than feathered arrow was thy speed. 
A running prize on holiday ordain, 


Magnus, and none but he, the running prize will gain 
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Magnus. Eternal plagues devour thy cursed tongue ! 
Myriads of serpents on thy spirit prey! 
All pains of age may’st thou endure while young, 
Sightless, and lopped, and ever shut from day, 
Thy senses, like thyself, wrapped up in night ; 
A mate with beasts, and mockery to the foe. 
May the forked lightnings on thy head alight, 
On thee the tempest deal his furious blow, 
Dark vapours blast thy every better power, 


And thy bent body deep and loathsome pains devour ! 


Fain would I curse thee farther, but my tongue 


Denies my heart the favour so to do. 


Hurra. Now, by that Power to whom the heavens 
belong, 
As thou begannest raging, so pursue ; 
Call on my head all grimmest tortures new ; 
Curse on till thine own tongue thy curse shall feel ; 
Let fall upon me fiery lightnings blue, 
Let thunders break, and swelling billows reel. 


Thy speech is high of sound, and nought beside : 


) Curse on, great champion, war with swelling words of 
pride ; 


But waste not all thy breath, lest Ella come. 


Magnus. Ella and thou together sink to hell! 
Be thy name blasted in the roll of doom! 
I fear no Ella ; that thou knowest well. 4 
Disloyal traitor, wilt thou now rebel ? 
Thy men, thou knowest, are but part of mine, 
Both sent like troop of wolves to slaughter fell. 
But now thou wouldest they were wholly thine. 
By every power that rules the Dacian state, 


Speak but in rage once more, that instant is thy fate. 


Hurra. Even as thy curse, thy threatening | disdain ; 
The fruit of cowardice and malice all. 
Thou blottest foul the very name of Dane : 
Thy tongue is all the witness thou may’st call. 
A grovelling worm thou art, so mean and small, 
That with thy blood I hate to stain my sword ; 
But rather should with thine own weapon fall 


Upon thy fears, and slay thee with a word. 


Go? 
| 


I, Hurra, am myself, and still shall be 


As great in valorous deeds and in command as thee. 


Maaenus, Hurra, Army, and MESSENGER.* 


Messenger. Cease your contention, chiefs; for, as | 
stood 
Upon my watch, I spied an army coming ; 
Not lke a handful of unmarshalled foes, 
But black with armour, moving fearfully ; 
Like dark and heavy cloud, which cometh on 


To fall in hail, and swell the thunder storm. 


Magnus. Are they in force 


Messenger. Thick as the ant-flies in a summer’s noon; 


Seems too as if their sting might be as sharp. 


* It has been observed, that the speeches of the messengers 
are in blank verse; a kind of metre which, according to Mr 
Tyrwhitt, was not introduced in English poetry till the time of 
Surrey. 


ELLA, 


Hurra. What matters that ? Set forth our war array ; 
Go sound the trumpet, let the knights prepare ; 
T doubt not but we sting as fast as they. 
What! dost thou lose thy blood ? is it with fear ? 
Wouldst thou achieve the town and castle hold, 
Yet have no bicker with the soldier guard ? 
Go, skulk within my tent, thou warrior bold! \ 


I of thy body will keep watch and ward! 


Magnus. Our gods of Denmark know my heart is 


good— 


Hurra. For nothing upon earth but to be raven’s 


food. 


Maenus, Hurra, Army, Szeconp MESSENGER. 


Second Messenger. As from my tower I watched the 
coming foe, 
I saw the cross shield and the bloody sword, 


Banner of furious Ella: within view 


Disorder through our host 


Their army is. 
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Is flying, born on wings of Ella’s name. 


Stir, chieftains, stir. 


Magnus. What, Ella? and so near ? 


Then farewell Denmark! O my rising fear! 


Hurra. What dost thou mean ? Ella is but a man : 
Now, by my sword, a very child thou art. 
How well the craven coward could I scan 
When late thou spok’st so high of valour’s part. 
But now must I address me to the fight, 


And lead the spearmen forth to dreadful deed. 


Magnus. And I will hasten straight to every knight, 
And spur them on to marshal in the mead. 
Since shame and death on either side I spy, 


My courage I will gather, and the battle try. 


ELua, CELMONDE, and Army, near Watchett. 


Ella. Now having paid our matins and our vows, 


For the expected struggle let us brace, 


And every knight the joyful garland place 


Of certain victory, upon his glittering brows. 


As for my heart, I feel it beat as ere 

It has done in the summer’s shine of fate, 

A stranger to the ugly garb of fear. 

My swelling blood, with joy and hope elate, 

Boils in my veins, and rolls a rapid tide ; 
Impatient to receive the piercing steel, 

And tell the world that Ella died as great 

As any who has fought for England’s weal. 
Friends, kinsmen, soldiers, in black armour drear, 


Follow my actions, and my present counsel hear. 


No house there is of all this fate-scourged isle 
Which has not lost a kinsman in these fights : 
Rich blood has surfeited the hungry soil, 

And towers on fire have lighted up the nights ; 
A robe of flame our holy church has worn ; 
Our sons have weltered in their reeking gore ; 
Up by the roots our country’s life is torn, 


Our plains are vexed as billows vex the shore. 


See eee 


Ye men, if men ye are, make good your boast, 


And like the rushing tempest blaze upon their host. 


Ye Christians, show that ye deserve the name ; 
These spoilers of your holy temples spill, 

Burst like a gathering cloud o’ercharged with flame, 
Descend like torrents gushing from the hill : 

And when along the plain their champions flee, 
Swift as the red destructive lightning brand 

That haunts the flying murderer on the lea, 

So dart upon those robbers of the land. 

Let all who in their boats have hither sped 


Take sleep eternal on a flaming fiery bed. 


Let coward London see her walls on fire, 

And strive with gold to stop the ravener’s hand ; 
Hlla’s and Bristow’s thoughts are planted higher : 
We fight not for ourselves, but all the land. 

As rushing Severn lodgeth banks of sand, 


Bearing it down beneath his surges strong,* 


* The Hyger, or Bore of the river Severn. 


And sucks with fearful din the lofty strand, 
Hurrying the rocks in brimming tide along ; 

So let us bear the Dacian army down, 

And through a storm of blood strike at the warrior’s 


crown. 


If Fortune wait not on our arms this day, \ 
Bristow and all her joys must fleet in air ; 

To Bristow will they turn their furious way, 

And for her towers unhallowed fire prepare. 

Let safety doubly move us, then, to dare ; 

Like wolves who, roving for their even prey, 

See lamb and shepherd wandering near the lair, 

And one for hunger one for safety slay. 

Then, while the raven croaks upon the plain, 


O let it be the knell to mighty Dacians slain. 


My falchion shall you see like meteor red ; 
As the strong lion will I be in fight ; 

Like falling leaves the Dacians shall be shed, 
And as the dinning flood my torrent might. 


Ye men who would deserve the name of knight, 


a ee 
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Let bloody tears by all your swords be wept : 
No pen to after times shall ever write 

That England had her foes, and Bristow slept. 
Yourselves, your children, and your fellows cry, 


Go fight in glory’s strife, be valiant, win, or die. 


I say no more; the rest your spirits say ; 

Your spirits tell me, Bristow is their place : 

To honour’s house I need not mark the way, 

Ask your own hearts, the foot-path they will trace. 
"Tween us and fate is now but little space ; 

Now is the time to prove that ye are men. 

Draw forth the burnished bill with jocund grace, 
Rouse, like the wolf that rouses from his den : 
Thus do I draw my sword ; and go, thou sheath, 


I will not house this blade till it be sick with death. 


Soldiers. On, Ella, on ; we long for bloody fray ; 
We long to hear the raven waste his breath. 
On, Ella, on ; we fear not for the day, 


When Ella leads us to the field of death. 


Celmonde. This speech, my lord, of thine, fires the 
whole train. 

They pant for war as the wolf pants in chase. 

Go and sit crowned on corses of the slain, 


Now may’st thou rise and wield death’s heavy mace. 


Soldiers. Ella, we feel thy courage in our veins, 


And each of us already leads his foe in chains. 


Ella. My countrymen, my friends, your noble scorn 
Speaks in your eyes ; your eyes the victor tell. 
Swift as the rain storm to the earth is borne, 
So let us light upon these spoilers fell. 
Our mowing swords shall plunge them down to hell, 
Their rising heaps of slain shall mate the stars, 
Their bursting graves with throng of dead shall swell, 
Speaking to after time our famous wars. 
In all your looks I witness valour’s light, 


Shining abroad, and clear as mountain fire at night. 


When pens shall tell of this our glorious fray, 


Hach heart will marvel at the rugged deed ; 
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Hach will desire that he had seen the day, 

And bravely helped to make the foemen bleed. 
But of their help our battle has no need ; 

Our force is force enough to stay their hand ; 

And we will turn again to this green mead, 

O’er corses of the foemen of our land. 

Now to the fight let all the slughorns sound ; 

The Dacian troops appear on yonder rising ground. 


Chiefs, head your bands, and lead. 


Danes flying, near Watchett. 
First Dane. Fly, Dacians, fly! Magnus your chief 
is slain ; 
The Saxons come, with Ella at their head : 
Let us endeavour yonder heights to gain ; 


Fly, fly, this is the kingdom of the dead. 


Second Dane. Ye gods! have thousands by my fal- 
chion bled ? 
And must I seek my safety now in flight ? 
See, scattered wide where all our troops are spread ! 


Yet will I singly dare the bloody fight. 


No; let me fly, and murder in retreat ; 


Death, blood, and fire, shall mark the traces of my feet. 


Third Dane. In thoughts to have escaped the furious 
foe, | 
As close upon the billowy beach I came, 
I spied far off a heavy sight of woe, 
The aspiring ships all wrapped in sails of flame. 
Our Dacian host, late in the lists of fame, 
From side to side fled the pursuit of death : 
The gathering fires at last their soul inflame, 
They leap into the sea, and bubbling yield their breath ;* 
While those that rest upon the bloody plain 


Are death-doomed captives made, or in the battle slain. 


Hurra. Now, by the gods, Magnus, that treacherous 
knight, 


By coward conduct has prepared this blow, 


* «Then leaped into the stream with deep despair, 
And her last sighs came bubbling up in air.” 
Dryden’s Virgil. 
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Expending all our leaders in the fight, 

And placing valorous men where scum should go. 
Since Fortune this time proves our enemy, 

Let us collect the soldiers that survive ; 

To some new place for safety let us fly, 

And hope on future day better to thrive. 

Sound the loud slughorn for a quick retreat, 


Let every Dacian swiftly round our banners meet. 


Through hamlets will we scatter death and doom, 
Bathe in the reeking gore, in heart’s blood wash— 
Gods! this way do the Saxon billows come ; 

I hear their dinning sword’s detested clash. 

Away, away, ye Danes, to yonder height ; 


Needs must we fly, again in better time to fight. 


CELMONDE. 


O for a spirit all fire,* to tell the day : 


That day which every hearer shall confound, 


* <O for a muse of fire.” Henry V. 


Strike the foe’s heart with envy and with fear, 
And bear through all the world our glorious names for 


aye. 


The sun was drest in crimson robes of light, 

And from the glowing east moved with his train ; 
The hours drew off the mantle of the night ;* 

Her sable draperies were rent in twain. | 

Now joyful streaks adorned heaven’s spreading field, 
And smiled upon the dew with glistening eye ; 

Like drops of blood which stain the sullen shield, 
And cast their light upon the burnish nigh. 

The soldiers stood upon the mountain side, 


Like sapling oaks in leaf which grace the forest wide. 


Ella uprose like tree beset with briers ; 

His tall spear glittered as the stars at night, 
His beaming eyes shone like the midnight fires ; 
And as he cheered his soldiers to the fight, 


And moved with noble words each valorous knight, 


* «The winged hours 
Close or unfold the eternal gates of day.”’ 
Pope’s Homer. 
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It stirred them as a lion stirs the game. 

Now is their courage armed with treble might, 

And every warrior pants for deathless name : 

Like the low dinning of the hollow stream, 

Such did the murmuring sound from the whole army 


seem. 


He leads them on to fight. O then to say 

How Ella looks, and how his looking cheers, 

While moving like a hill, in dread array, 

Whose bosom broad the sounding whirlwind tears ! 

To tell how every glance would banish fears, 

Would ask an angel’s pencil or his tongue. 

Like a tall rock which to the heayen uprears 

Its front ; like a young wolf furious and strong ; 

So did he move, and mighty warriors led ; 

Victory with’, blood-stained pinions hovered o’er his 


head. 


The battle joined ; falchions on falchions rung ; 
Klla was chafed, like madding lioncel ; 
Like falling stars his gleaming spear he flung ; 


His mighty sword on mighty champions fell. 


_ Where’er he came the daunted foe gave way, 

| Or dropped beneath his hand like dropping rain ; 
He drove upon their ranks with such.a sway, 
That hills of bodies rose upon the plain. 

: Ella—but hold! my tongue reaches not thee ; 


_ Howe’er I make thee great, still greater wilt thou be. 


Nor did his soldiers view his deeds in vain. 

Here a stout Dane upon his comrade fell ; 

Here lord and hind fast dropped upon the plain ; 
Father and son here trembled into hell. 

First Magnus sought his way, and, shame to tell, 
He sought his way for flight ; but Ella’s spear 
Upon the flying Dacian’s shoulder fell : 

It tore his heart, and cleft the body sheer ; 

He groaned and sunk upon the bloody mead, 


And with his carcase heaped the pile of Dacian dead. 


Spent with the fight the Danish champions stand, 
Like bulls whose strength and fearful might is flown : 
Now Ella grasps a spear in either hand, 


Flies to the throng, and smites two Dacians down. 


Seeing this deed the troops grow furious all : 


From every hand unerring javelins speed ; 

They straight their well-tried swords; the foemen bleed ; 
And full three-fourths of bravest Dacians fall. 

With terror in the van,* his remnant fled, 


Threw down the banners high, and like a raven sped.t 


The soldiers follow, with a dreadful ery, 

Cries which might well the stoutest heart confound ; 
Swift to their boats the vanquished Dacians fly : 
Swift as an April shower lights on the ground, 
Pressing behind, the English soldiers slay. 

Scarce half the tithe of Danish men remain. 

Hila now glutted bids the slaughter stay, 

And bind the captives on the gory plain. 

The battle being o’er, I took my way, 

In other fields to fight a more unequal fray. 


My servant squire ! 


* « Amazement in his van, with flight combined.” 
Gray’s Bard. 
+ Raven, emblem on the Danish standard. 


CELMONDE, SERVANT. 


Prepare a flying horse, 
Whose feet are wings, whose pace is like the wind, 
Who may outstrip the morning in his course, 
And leave the mantle of the dark behind ; 
Some matters undivulged my presence need ; 
Give out to all that I am slain in fight. 
If in this strait my orders thou shalt heed, 
My sword, when I return, shall make thee knight. 
Fly, fly, begone! an hour is now a day: 
Quick, dress my truest steed, and bring him here— 


away ! 


CELMONDE. 


Ella is wounded sore, and in the town 

Is waiting till some ease he may obtain— 
And shall I from his brows tear off the crown, 
And with the victor’s blood the victory stain ? 
O no, my reeking heart shall sooner bleed ; 


Much sooner let them torture me to death— 
D 


Yet—Birtha is the prize: it were indeed 
Light to obtain such prize with loss of breath— 
But then, eternal fame—It is but air, 


Bred in the fuming brain, and extant only there. 


Then, albeit all things living should conspire 
To tell me of the guilty deed I do, 

Yet would I openly assuage this fire, 

And the same means as now would I pursue. 
The nature which by right of birth I bore 
Was blood and murder, mastery and war ; 
This will I still maintain, and heed no more 
A wound in honour than a body scar. 

Now, Ella, now I plant a deadly thorn, 


By which thy peace, and love, and glory, shall be torn. 


Birtua, Eewina, at Bristol. 


Birtha. Gentle Egwina, tell me not of joy : 
Nothing but sorrow gives me now relief. 
How many things our pleasure will destroy, 


Flooding the face with bitter tears of grief! 


Hgwina. You must, you must endeavour yet to cheer 
Your heart with thoughts of comfort and of rest. 
Again from battle will your lord appear, 

Fired with more love, in greater honour drest. 

But I will beckon for the minstrels’ lay ; 


Perhaps the pleasant sound may chase your grief away. 


BirntHa, Eewina, MINSTRELS. 
Minstrels’ Song.* 


O sing unto my roundelay, 
O drop the briny tear with me ; 
Dance no more at holiday, 
Like a running river be. 
My love is dead, 
Gone to his death-bed, 


All under the willow tree. 


Black his hair as the winter night, 


White his skin as the mountain snow ; 


* See Ophelia’s Song in Hamlet; and Percy’s Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry, “The Friar of Order Gray.” 


Red his cheek as the morning light ; 


Cold he lies in the grave below. 
My love is dead, 
Gone to his death-bed, 


All under the willow tree. 


Sweet as throstle’s note his tongue ; 
Quick in dance as thought may be ; 
Deft his tabor, cudgel strong ; 
O he lies by the willow tree. 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed, 


All under the willow tree. 


Hark the raven flaps his wing 
In the briery dell below ; 
Hark the death owls loudly sing 
To the nightmares as they go: 
My love is dead, 
Gone to his death-bed, 


All under the willow tree. 


See the white moon shines on high, 
Whiter is my true love’s shroud ; 
Whiter than the morning sky, 
Whiter than the evening cloud : 
My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed, 


All under the willow tree. 


Here upon my true love’s grave 
Shall the barren flowers be laid ; 
Nor one holy saint to save 
All the coldness* of a maid : 
My love is dead, 
Gone to his death-bed, 


All under the willow tree. 


With my hand I'll plant the briers, 
Round his blessed corse to grow ; 
Elfin fairies, light your fires ; 
From this place I never go: 


* The word in the original, “ cellness,” not elsewhere found, 


is thus interpreted by Tyrwhitt. 


My love is dead, 
Gone to his death-bed, 
All under the willow tree. 


Come with acorn cup and thorn, 
And my heart’s blood drain away: 
Life and all its joys I scorn, 
Dance by night, and feast by day. 
My love is dead, 
Gone to his death-bed, 


All under the willow tree. 


Crowned with lily, water-fays, 
Bear me to your lethal tide! 
I die, I come, my true love stays— 


Thus the maiden spake and died. 


Birtha. Much hath this singing which could make 
it please : 


But my unhappy fortune robs me of all ease. 


Eua, at Watchett. 


Curse on my tardy wounds !—Bring me a steed. 
Birtha, I will be gone to thee this night. 

Albeit through those hurts my soul should bleed, 

I will be gone, and die within thy sight. 

Bring me a horse with eagle wings for flight, 
Swift as my wishes, lke my passion strong. 

Much grief the Dane has wrought me in this fight, 
To keep me from my Birtha’s arms so long. 

O whereto am I doomed, when victory 


No pleasure gives, nor country’s weal lights up my eye ! 


O heaven, how mingled is a lover’s frame ! 

By self-same thing cursed now in turn and blest. 
Now frozen, and then kindled by the same ; 
Elated now, and then as low deprest. 

My thoughts with loss of Birtha are possest : 

I will, I must be gone. Why stays my steed ¢ 
My servants, ho! despatch! let me be drest 


As couriers who on hasty journey speed. 
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O heaven! to Birtha quickly let me fly, 
For in her looks I find my life and being lie. 


CELMONDE, at Bristol. 


The world is black with night, the winds are still ; 
Faintly the moon sends forth her paly gleam ; 
Uprisen spirits the silent churchyard fill, 

With elfin fairies joining in the dream ; 

The forest trembles to the silver beam : 

Now sate thee, love, with thy delicious treat ! 

On the fair brink of some swift running stream 

At the sweet banquet shall I feed me sweet. 


This is the house. Quickly ye slaves appear. 


SELMONDE, SERVANT. 
Go tell thy mistress that a stranger waiteth here. 


CELMONDE, BirtHa. 


Birtha. Celmonde! O saints! I hope thou hast 


good news. 


Celmonde. The hope is lost ; for heavy news prepare. 


Birtha. Is Ella safe 2 


Celmonde. He lives, and still may use 


The promised blessings of a future year. 


Birtha. What heavy tidings, then, have I to fear ? 


Thou spokest of mischance. O quickly say. 


Celmonde. For heavy tidings now prepare your ear. 
Ella is wounded sore in battle fray ; 


And in the stone-girt town of Worcester lies. 


Birtha. My swelling heart— 


Celmonde. And without sight of you he 


dies. 


Birtha. Will Birtha’s presence, then, her Ella 
soothe ? 


I fly ; new wings upon my shoulders spring. 
D2 


Celmonde. My steed that waits will easily bear us 
both. 


Birtha. O I will fly, no way is long, like wind : 
Swift! my caparisons for riding bring ; 
Winged with the lightning’s arrow is my mind. 
O Ella, Ella! didst thou know the sting 
Which, canker-like, within my breast I find, 
Thyself in all my thoughts thou wouldst desery ; 


Arise upon thy love, and meet me as I fly ! 


Celmonde. The horse on which I came is fleet as 
air ; 
My servants wait me near the joining wood : 
Quickly with me, then, to the place repair ; 
To Ella will I give you conduct good. 
Your eyes, a sovereign balm, will stay his blood, 
Will cheer his courage up, and help his wound ; 
Your sight will bring again life’s ebbing flood ; 
In you, alone, his breath and joy are bound. 
Then, let us go, though dark the night ; thy love, 


Turning its smoke to fire, a burning torch will prove. 
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Birtha. Albeit loud tempest should the welkin rend, 
And rains were poured like falling river’s tide, 
Though earth should with the chafing air contend, 

On every breath of wind though plagues should ride, 
To Ella’s presence dauntless would I flee. 

Albeit the rugged thorn my flesh should seam, 

And boding owlets shrieked from every tree, 

Though water-snakes should hiss from every stream, 
Yet would I fly, nor by the covert stay, 

But seek my Ella’s sight ; brave Celmonde, lead the 


way. 


A wood. Hurra, DAnNEs. 


Hurra. Here in this forest let us watch for prey, 
And wreak upon our foe the ills of war : 
Whate’er we meet of English we must slay, 
And seek to spread our fearful name afar. 
Let nought save blood suffice you from this day ; 
On every breast write now in bloody scar 


What spirits ye have, and what these spirits will dare : 
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And if ye should escape to Denmark’s shore, 


Bytimes shall we return, and vanquished be no more. 


The battle lost a battle was indeed ; 

Not hell itself could such a conflict stand ; 

We saw our very mail and helmets bleed ; 

The Dacian hearts like dew-drops died away. 

It was an Ella who controlled the day ; 

Spite of the foe, I will confess his might. 

But blood of hinds shall now the loss repay, 

And teach them that we still have souls for fight ; 
Like wolves whose chains are slipped, we will destroy. 


My arms! Now winter night close on the day of joy! 


Soon as swift-footed time brings back the morn, 
Some hamlet in our fury shall we fire ; 

Bursting like rocks from the steep mountain torn 
Down to the green shall fall the holy spire ; 

The walls and ancient turrets will we rend, 

All trees of golden fruit tear from the ground, 
Quick on the way to hell their owners send, 


And scatter war, and blood, and desolation round. 


But first to yonder oak tree let us fly, 


From thence to issue forth on all that passes by. 


Another part of the wood. 


CELMONDE and BirtTHa. \ 


Birtha. This solemn darkness frights my woman’s 
breast.* 
How sadly is the spreading heaven arrayed ! 
Happy the hind who lays him down to rest, 
Nothing with blackness of the night dismayed ! 
How scantily the stars that sable braid! 
How thin the rays of silver light are wove! 


Speak, Celmonde, does it make thee not afraid ? 
Celmonde. Darker the night, the fitter time for love. 


Birtha. Saidst thou for love? Ah! love is far away ; 


Fain would I see once more the ruddy streak of day. 


* < All is hushed, and still as death; tis dreadful !” 
‘Rowe. 


Celmonde. Would Birtha call it, love might soon be 


here. 


Birtha. What mean’st thou, Celmonde ? 


Celmonde. Celmonde means to say, 
No light, no eye, no mortal step is near, 
No witness what love counsels to betray ; 
Nought but this torch in all this forest shines, 
And this put out shall leave the whole in night. 
See how this tree his branching arm entwines, 
And forms thy bower, so pleasant to the sight. 
Made at the first for love, see here it stands, 


That herein lovers may be linked in true love bands. 


Birtha. Speak, Celmonde, what thou meanest, else 
my fears 


Perchance may rob thine honesty, once fair. 


Celmonde. List then, and know that I have brought 
you here 


My deep long-hidden passion to declare. 


Birtha. O heaven and earth! What is it that I hear! 


Am I betrayed? where is my Ella? say. 


Celmonde. O do not all thy love for Ella spare ; 


Let Celmonde have at least a part— 


Birtha. Away! 
I will be gone, and grope my passage out, 
Though adders’ poisoned tongues should twine my limbs 


about. 


Celmonde. Now by the saints I will not let thee go, 
Till better to repay my love inclined. 
Much from these eyes hath Celmonde borne of woe ; 
Now in your smile some favour let him find. 
O didst thou see my bosom’s troubled state, 
Where love’s disquiet and joyless power I feel ! 
Wretched I am, beyond the help of fate, 
If Birtha scorns this wounded heart to heal. 
Soft as the summer’s flowret, Birtha, look ; 


Ill fenced can I thy frowns and hard displeasure brook. 
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Birtha. Thy love is foul; deaf let me ever be, 


Rather than hear of such disloyalty. 

Fly from me quick; talk not of love to me: 

Rather than hear thy love, dead let me lie. 

Ye saints! and shall I wrong my Ella’s bed? 
Would Celmonde tempt me then to such a thought ? 
Let me be gone! All curses on thy head! 

For such an end, then, was thy message brought ? 
Let me be gone, thou fiend, and black of heart, 


Or Heaven and all the stars will take a maiden’s part. 


Celmonde. Then if my lowly suit will not avail, 
My love must have its course whate’er betide. 
Your will shall bend, albeit strong as mail ; 


The time of darkness will your blushes hide. 


Birtha. Help, help me, saints! O traitor, take my 
blood— 


Celmonde. The saints are seldom near in time of 


need. 


_ Strive not to go; you cannot if you would. 


Yield to my wish, and take no other heed. 


Birtha. No, thou foul traitor, I will rend the air, 
Till death shall stop my cry, or some kind traveller 
hear. 
Help, help, O God! 


CELMONDE, BirtHa, Hurra, Danes. 


Hurra. It is @ woman’s cry. 


I see them.—Answer quickly what thou art. 
Celmonde. Away, ye hinds, or by this sword ye die. 
Hurra. These words do not affright my resolute heart. 
Birtha. Save me, O save me from this spoiler’s hand. 
Hurra. Stay thou by me.—Now tell thy name and 


land, 
Or quickly shall this blade thy body hack. 
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Celmonde. My furious arm sends this for answer 
back. 


Hurra. Beset him round, ye Danes. 


Celmonde. Come on, and see 
If my strong falchion tells thee who and whence I be. 
[ All fight with Celmonde, many Danes 

are killed, and he falls by Hurra. 


Celmonde. O thou hast ta’en my life. Now, Dacian, 
know 
I am that Celmonde, second in the fight, 
Who thinned on Watchett mead your army so— 
I feel my eyes swim in eternal night— 


Be kind to her— [ Dies. 


Hurra. There fell a warlike knight. 
Say who thou art. 


Birtha. I am great Ella’s wife. 


Hurra. Ab! 


Birtha, If to him you harbour still despite, 
Now with thy deadly sword here take my life ; 
_ To you my heart eternal thanks will owe, 


Who rescued me from shame and worst of mortal woe. 


Hurra. I will, it shall be so; ye Danes attend. 
This Ella ever was our enemy : 
Like lion in the fray you saw him rend, 
The life of all their battles and the eye. 
From all our Dacian power he won the day ; 
Magnus he slew, and wrapped our ships in smoke. 
His arm it is which keeps us thus at bay ; 
By him is Denmark’s hope and courage broke : 
When to our shores the riven barks have come, 


Ella the cause, they cried, and wished him bitter doom. 


Birtha. Mercy! 


Hurra. Be still— 


And yet he is a generous foe, and fair. 
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When we are spent he orders the retreat ; 

The captive’s chain he tosses in the air, 

And tends the wounded after battle’s heat. 

Have not some here his noble usage found, 

Whose blood had reeked on Worcester’s deadly field, 

But that he stopped the slughorn’s dinning sound, 

And threw on his wide back his wider spreading 
shield ? 

When you, enforced by threats, renewed the charge, 

He cursed you to refrain, then set you straight at 


large. 


Must his wife die, then, because he is brave ? 
Because he fighteth for his country’s good ? 
Shall he who in this Ella’s chain hath stood 
Take what perchance he values at his life ? 
Or, shall we men, with spirits of men, appear, 
And do him favour for his favour done ? 

This damsel straightway to his palace bear, 
Explain our hap, and then at once be gone ? 
This last you all approve ; so let it be: 


Come, damsel, let us go; safe shalt thou be with me. 
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Birtha. All saints into your hand all blessings give ! 

Your lengthened lives full of all comfort be! 

Ella, when told that by your means I live, 

Will think too small a gift the land and sea. 

O Celmonde, easily may we know by thee 

How many ills await the guilty kind! 

Ne’er may the tombstone bring thy crime to light ! 

May all men know thy valour, few thy mind! 

Soldier, for such thou art in generous fray, 


I will attend thy steps ; do thou direct my way. 


Hurra. Now may the morning in the east be seen, 
And doubtful lights upon the water play ; 
The faint red streak now steals upon the green, 
Chasing the blackness of the night away ; 
The hours are speeding fast that bring the day ; 
The soft dew falls upon the tender grass ; 
The shepherd maid, now hasting to array, 
Scarce sees her face within the watery glass. 
Before the perfect daylight shall we see 


Ella, or walls of Bristol. Maiden, follow me. 


Ped 


At Bristol. 


Eua and SERVANTS. 


Ella. Now is full morn. I thought before last night 
To have been here. My steed has not my love. 
This is my palace: let my servants light, 
Whilst I go up and wake my sleeping dove. 
Now, Birtha, wilt thou heal me with thy sight, 
A balm to all my wounds thy smile will prove ; 
Now will my weary frame be set to right. 
Egwina! open quick the portal door. 


I on my Birtha’s breast will think of war no more. 


Ewua, Eewina. 


Egwina. Oh Ella! 


Ella. Ah, that seemeth to my ear 


As if it spoke some tale of sudden woe. 


Egwina. Birtha is— 
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Ella. What? Where? How? What of her? Say. 
Egwina. Gone. 

Ella. Gone! O heaven! 
Egwina. Alas! it is even so. 
Ye saints, by strength of grief his senses go. 


Ella! what—Ella! O he lives again. 


Ella. Call not on Ella ; for none such I know— 


Where did she take her way ? Ah speak, how? when ? 


Egwina. I will. 


Ella. Caparison a troop of horse. Fy, fly. 
Where is she ?_ Quickly tell, or instant thou shalt die. 


Egwina. Stop this loud rage, and hear me speak in 
brief. 


Ella. O speak. 


Lgwina. Like primrose drooping with the heavy rain, 


Last night I left her drooping with her grief ; 


Her love the cause of this unceasing pain. 
Ella. Her love to whom ? 


y Egwina. To thee her only lord. 
As is my custom every morn to go, 
I op’ed her chamber, and the place explored, 
But found her not as I was wont to do ; 
And, though I searched the palace all around, 


She could not, grief to tell, in any place be found. 


Ella. Thou hist, foul hag, thou lest ; her help thou 
wert, 


And fed’st her flame—but no, 1t cannot be. 


Eguwina. If ought but truth, and truth alone, I show, 


Draw forth thy sword, and seek it in my breast. 


Ella. And yet it must, it must—I plainly see 


That with some lusty paramour she is gone: 


ELLA. 


_It must—O torturing thought—it must be so. 
My race of love, my race of life, is done. 
Now rage and furious storm and tempest blow ! 


Nought living upon earth can comfort Ella now. 


E,ua, Ea@wina, SERVANT. 


Servant. Nothing but truth, my lord, I am to say. 
My lord, last night retiring late to rest, 
As towards my chamber I pursued my way, 
To Birtha was addressed a stranger’s name : 
She hasted down to meet him ; of the rest 


I nothing am informed. My homage paid— 
© o f 


Ella. O say no more ; my heart is up in flame. 
I have been Ella ; now, not even his shade. 
Had Fortune all the fury of her will 


Poured on my fated head, I had been Ella still. 


Of all my soul this only was unarmed. 
My honour! honour frowned to the sweet wind 
Which breathed upon it: now with fury warmed 


A tempest rages in my tortured mind. 


Still, honour, one poor drop of joy is left : 


To Danish wounds one other will I give. 
Thus when my good name and my peace are reft, 
It were indeed a coward thought to live. 
My household! So—to every asker tell 
If Ella greatly lived, as greatly Ella fell. 
| Stabs his breast. 


Servant. Ella is slain! the flower of England marred. 


Ella. Be still. Now let the churches ring my knell. 
Call the brave Cornyk: he shall have the ward 
Of this my Bristowe Castle—mark me well. 


| Knell rings. 


Eiiia, Ee¢wina, SERVANT, CoRNYK. 


Ella. Thou art the warden. Thus may all men tell 
I have but little time to drag this life. 
Let these my words of death, hke deathly bell, 
Sound in the ear of her [ thought my wife ! 


Ah !—were she true! 


Egwina. 


My life upon the word. 


Ella. Hold, say not so ; that speech is sharper than 


my sword. 
Eizia, Eawina, Servant, Cornyk, Birtua, Hurra. 
Ella. Ah! Birtha here! 
Birtha. What sounds are these? What means this 
knell of death ? 
Where is my Ella? Speak: How, where is he ? 
O Ella, art thou living? Dost thou breathe ? 
Ella. I live, indeed ; but do not live for thee. 
Birtha. What means my Ella ? 
Ella. See, and then divine. 


Thy falsehood urged my hand to give this wound ; 


It takes my life. 


ELLA. 
Birtha. And thou hast taken mine. 
Ella. Help there! Oh heavens! My Birtha falls to 


ground. 


Yet hold—I am a man, and so will be. 


Ri, = 


Hurra. Ella, I am a Dane; but yet a friend to 
thee. 
Last night I found this damsel in a wood, 
Contesting hardly with an armed swain ; 
Him I laid weltering in our comrade’s blood, 
Celmonde his name, chief of thy warrior train. 
Hither this damsel sought to be conveyed ; 
Which, although foes, we were content to do, 


And safely to your presence bring the maid. 


Cornyk. Ye generous Danes! with gold ye shall be 


paid. 


Hilla. Birtha, my life! my love !—is falsehood here ! 
What faults could Birtha have! what faults could Elia 


fear ! 


Birtha. Am I then yours? I cannot blame thee so. 
But let me lean upon my Ella’s breast ; 

And hear me tell in brief my tale of woe. 

Celmonde came to me at the hour of rest, 

Tokening that I should fly, at your request, 

To Watchett town, where dying you was laid. 

With him I fled ; through a dark wood we prest, 
When with disloyal speech foul love he made ; 


The Danes— 


Ella. I die content. | Dies. 


Birtha. Ella,—my Ella dead ! 
O, I will make his grave my virgin spousal bed. 
[ Paints. 


Cornyk. What, Ella dead, and Birtha dying too! 
So fall the fairest flowerets of the plain. 
Who can unfold the thing that Heaven will do! 
Or who the leaf of hidden fate explain ! 
Ella, thy honour was thy only gain ; 


For that thy happiness and joy were lost. 
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Thou from thy grateful country shalt obtain 

A pile as high as warrior’s grave can boast : 

But higher far thy lasting meed shall be ; 

In heaven to sing of God, while earth shall sing of 


thee.* 


* The plan of this Tragedy, for it is an entire and perfect 
drama, is remarkably simple, yet abounding with incident, and 
rich in poetical thought ; the characters are well sustained, and 
the actionis carried on with unabating interest to the beautiful and 
pathetic close. The infusion of high and generous feeling, which, 
towards the end, is thrown into the character of the rude and 
piratical Dane, adds powerfully to the interest and dramatic 
effect. 

In the language and style, though not without frequent repe- 
titions of expression and imagery, there is an easy flow, without 
diminution of strength, or attempt at measured antithesis; and 
of the versification, it is not too much to say, that, in its general 
structure, and musical cadence, it is in no respect inferior to that 
of Spencer. 


SONG TO ELLA, 


LORD OF THE CASTLE OF BRISTOW IN DAYS OF YORE.™ 


O thou, or what remains of thee, 

Ella, the darling of futurity, 

Let this my song bold as thy courage be, 

As everlasting to posterity. 

When Dacia’s sons, with hair of blood-red hue, 


Like king-cups bursting with the morning dew, 


* «These three small poems,” Song to Ella and two others, 
“‘are printed from a. copy in Mr Calcott’s handwriting. Since 
they were printed off, the Editor has had an opportunity of com- 
paring them with a copy made by Mr Barrett, from the piece of 
vellum which Chatterton formerly gave to him as the original 
MS.”—*“ Songe to Cilla.” —“ The title in the vellum MS. was 
simply, ‘ Songe toe CElle,’ with a small mark of reference to a 
note below, containing the following words :—‘ Lorde of the 
Castelle of Bristowe ynn daies of yore.’ It may be proper also 
to take notice, that the whole song was there written like prose 
without any breaks or divisions into verses.” — Tyrwhitt’s Edition: 
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All ranged in dread array 

Upon the lethal day, 

Spread far and wide on Watcheit’s shore ; 
Then didst thou furious stand, 

And by thy valiant hand 

Besprinkled all the meads with gore. 


Forced by thy falchion fell 
Down to the depths of hell, 
Thousands of Dacians went. 
Thy Bristolmen of might 
Defied the bloody fight 
With deeds of hardiment. 


O thou, where’er, thy bones at rest, 

Thy spirit to haunt delighteth best ; 

Whether to dwell upon the blood-soaked plain, 
Or where thou hear’st from far 

The dismal cry of war, 


Or see’st some mountain piled of corses slain ; 


To view the war-clad steed 


Pawing the burnished mead, 


And neigh to meet the spears and glittering fight ; 
Or in black armour stalk around 
Imbattled Bristow, once thy ground, 


And glow like meteor on the castle height ; 


Or flaming round the minster glare ; 

Let Bristow still be made thy care ; 
Guard it from spoilers and consuming fire ; 
Like Avon’s stream entwine it round, 

Nor let a flame offend the ground 


Till in one flame the world itself expire. 


ECLOGUES. 


“ These three Eclogues are printed from a MS. furnished by Mr Cal- 
cott, in the handwriting of Thomas Chatterton. It is a thin copy- book in 
4to, with the following title in the first page :—‘ Eclogues, and other Poems, 
by Thomas Rowley, with a Glossary and Annotations by Thomas Chatter- 
ton.’’’—( Tyrwhitt’s Edition.) 


ECLOGUES. 


ECLOGUE FIRST.* 


Wuen England, smoking from her deadly wound, 
Off her galled neck had wrenched the yoke away, 
And saw her rightful sons fall all around, 

Mighty they fell, for honour led the fray ; 

Down in a dale, by eve’s dark mantle gray, 

With hasty steps two lonely shepherds fly ; 

Their hearts grow bloodless at the rustling spray, 


And with the shrieking owl they quake and cry : 


* Picture of the state of England during the civil wars of the 
Roses. These Eclogues will bear a comparison with the best 
pastorals of ancient or modern times. 
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ECLOGUE FIRST. 


first Robin stopped and struck his heavy breast, 


Then falling on the ground his grief exprest. 


ROBERT. 


O Ralph, if thus our flight we should prolong, 
If thus we run in chase of further woe, 

Our feet must fail albeit we be strong, 

And the swift danger will our speed outgo : 
Our many wrongs we only make to grow. 

The barons war—O grief and well-a-day ! 

I have my life indeed, but only so, 

That from life’s self my senses turn away. 

O Ralph, come listen to my heavy tale, 


O hear the woeful doom of Robin of the Dale. 


RALPH. 


Say to me nought ; I guess thy sorrows all ; 


i too have tales that the black fiend might tell ; 
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Sweet flowerets, mantled meads, and forests tall, 
The far seen coppice round the hermit cell, 

The pleasant violin sounding in the dell, 

The joyous dancing in the hostel court, 

And the high song, and every sweet, farewell ! 
Farewell the very shade of fair disport ! 

For on my head annoy and trouble come, 


Nor one kind saint to ward the still increasing doom. 


RosBERtT. 


Oh I could wail my king-cup painted meads, 

My spreading flocks of sheep like lily white, 

My stately trees and tender graffed seeds, 

My parker’s grange far opening to the sight, 

My gentle kine, my bullocks strong in fight, 

My garden whitened with the cumfrey plant, 

My gold St Mary shutting with the light, 

My store of all the blessings Heaven does grant ; 
But I am hardened unto sorrow’s blow, 


Accustomed to the pain, and no salt tear will flow. 


ECLOGUE FIRST. 


RALPH. 


Here will I lay me down till death appear ; 
Here, like a foul empoisoned deadly tree * 
Which killeth every thing that cometh near, 
So in this place fast-rooted will I stay. 

I have more cause to speak of grief than thee ; 
Slain in the war my much loved father lies, 

O with what joy his murderer would I slay, 
And by his side forever close my eyes ! 

All pleasure gone, here is my lethal bed ; 


Fallen is the cullis-gate of my heart’s castle stead. 


Rosert. 


Our woes alike, alike our fate shall be ; 
My son, my only son, lies with the slain, 
Here will I sit, and end my life with thee ; 
Such life as mine is burthen to sustain. 


Fled from the cottage now is happiness, 


* Quere,—If there is not here an allusion to the poison, real 
or supposed, of the Upas ? 
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And only convents boast the holy saint : 

Now does fair England wear a bloody dress, 

And with her champion’s gore her visage paint ; 
Peace flown, disorder sheweth her dark head, 

And through the air is borne in garments dyed with 


red.* 


* «When I will wear a garment all of blood, 
And stain my favours in a bloody mask.” 


Henry IV., Port f. 


ECLOGUE SECOND. 


ECLOGUE SECOND.* 


Souls of the blest, the pious Nigel said, 


Pour out your joys upon my father’s head. 


Richard, of lion heart, to war is gone ; 

Upon the broad sea do his banners gleam : 

Now are the drooping nations all astound 

To see so strong a fleet come. bravely on. 

The high-beaked vessels cut the crystal stream, 

Waves whelming waves upon the stout oak rise ; 

The water-cornets, with their silver sound, 

Strive in a sweet acclaim, and reach the skies. 
Spirits of bliss, who rest on golden stead, 


Pour out your joys upon my father’s head. 


* Supposed to be recited or sung by a youth, whose father is 
absent in the wars of the Crusade—commemorating the exploits 
of Richard I. in the Holy Land. 


ECLOGUE SECOND. 


The red depicted oars from the black tide, 
Pencilled with rare devices, glimmering rise : 
Upswelling are they seen in darkened pride, 
Like blood-red stars in evening’s shadowy skies. 
The emblem-written shields, * the spears arise, 
Like springing rushes on the river side ; 
Along from bark to bark the bright gleam flies, 
Short lived delights upon the water glide. 
Spirits of bliss, and every sainted dead, 


Pour out your joys upon my father’s head. 


The Saracen looks out ; and, smit with fear 
That furious sons of England cut the way, 
They scatter here and there like hunted deer, 
And fly, unwitting in what place to stay. 

The banner glitters on the beam of day ; 

The mighty cross, Jerusalem, is bare, 

The sight of which has filled them with dismay ; 


In woeful plight their faces covered are. 


* Rebused shields, z.¢. when the charge implies the name. 


— 
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Spirits of bliss, and every sainted dead, 


Pour out your joys upon my father’s head. 


The boats and galliots furnished for the fight 
Swift on the side of every ship appear ; 
Forth to his office leapeth every knight, 


And forth at once his squire with shield and spear 


ee 


The bucklers clash, and cast a sudden glare, 
The dashing oar sounds in the mingled strain ; 
The running foemen, doubting if to dare, 
Draw the dark sword, advance, and stop again. 
Spirits of bliss, and every sainted dead, 


Pour out your joys upon my father’s head. 


Now come the mail-clad Saracens to fight. 
King Richard, like a lion of the war, 

In shining gold, as flaming meteor bright, 
Wields high his arm, and shows himself afar. 
So have we seen at night a greater star 
Among the feeble number singly gleam ; 

So the sun’s wain, with its enamelled beam, 


Stays the blank moon and stars from giving light. 


ECLOGUE SECOND. 


Spirits of bliss, and every saint that’s dead, 


Pour out your joys upon my father’s head. 


Wild terror with his looks of blood-red dye, 


Fury, who arms him in the thunder’s rage, 


Death, coupled with dismay, ungoverned fiy, 


Chafing each champion the hot war to wage. 


Spear shatters spear, swords upon swords engage, 


Armour on armour clanks, shield upon shield : * 


Not death of numbers can the fight assuage, 


Though falling thousands sable all the field. 


Spirits of bliss, and every sainted dead, 


Pour out your joys upon my father’s head. 


The foemen sink around; the cross waves high ; 


Deep stained in gore the heart of war 1s found : 


King Richard through each troop is seen to fly, 


And beareth store of Turks unto the ground. 


* “ Now shield with shield, with helmet helmet closed, 


To armour armour, lance to lance opposed—— 


Spears lean on spears, on targets targets throng, 


man draws man along.” 


Helms stuck to helms, anc 


Pope’s Homer. 
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By him the flower of Asia’s number bled ; 

Before his sun the waning moon decayed : 

By him his knights to glorious deeds were led, 

Doing such feats that strangers were dismayed. 
Spirits of bliss, and all ye sainted dead, 


Pour out your joys upon my father’s head. 


The field is won: Richard is master now; 

The English banner kisseth high the air. 

Full of great joy the army is I trow, 

And every soldier wears it on his brow ; 

Again to England come, and worshipped there, 

Caught into loving arms, and long embraced, 

No grief remains, no rest of any care, 

But all annoy and pain from memory chased. 
Souls of the blest, and every sainted dead, 


Such pleasures pour upon my father’s head. 


So Nigel said, when’from the azure flood 
Before his eyes the floating banners shine : 
Like wishes swift upon the beach he stood, 


And found his father stepping from the brine. 


ECLOGUE SECOND. 


Let kindred * men who have the soul of love 


Bethink unto themselves how might the meeting 


prove. 


® Lette thyssen menne. ‘The word ‘‘thyssen” has no where 
else been found. _I[t is said to be used, however, as a provincial 
corruption or vulgarism for “ these,” in the county of Gloucester, 
and other parts of England. Nor does it seem contrary to analogy 
of the language ; being formed on the same principle with myen 
and thyen, which still remain in mine and thine. 
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ECLOGUE THIRD. 


Wouldst thou see Nature in her better part, 
Go search the cots and lodges of the hind: 

If they have any it is rough made art ; 

In them you see the naked form of kind.* 
Say, if your mind has liking of a mind ? 
Would it have note of all things as they are, 
And phrase of vulgar from the vulgar find, 
Without wiseacre words and knowledge rare ? 
If so, read this, which I in sport have penned ; 


The rhyme, if nothing else, may recommend. 


* “The blakied forme of kynde.” This word blake, blakied, is 
not found in any other writer. It is explained to mean open, 
undisguised. Thus in one of the Minstrels’ Songs in Ella :— 

‘* Whanne Autumpne blake and sonne-brente doe appere ;” 


that is, bare or uncovered. And so likewise in other passages, 


ECLOGUE THIRD. 


Man. 


Now tell me, fair maid, where you go, 
O where do you haste away ? 
Now tell me whither you go, 


I will not be answered nay. 
iy 


W oMAN. 


To Robin and Nell, low down in the dell, 
To help them at making of hay. 


May. 


Sir Roger, the parson, has hired me there, 
Come, come, let us trip it away ; 
We'll work and we’ll sing, and we’ll drink the 
strong beer, 


As long as the blithe summer’s day. 
F 
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W OMAN 


How hard is my lot to work! 
Great is my woe: 
Dame Agnes, who lies in the kirke 
With hood of the gold, 
4 With gilded spangles and beads untold, 


What was she more than me to be so ? 


Man. 


I see Sir Roger hither won, 
Tripping o’er the lea ; 
Pll ask him why the lord’s son 


Is more than me. 


Sin Rocer. 


The sultry sun hies on apace his wain ; 
And every beam a seed of life lets fall. 
Quick, gather up the hay upon the plain ; 


See how the ripened cops * are shooting tall. 


* Haycocks. 


ECLOGUE THIRD. 


This is our doom alike ; the great, the small, 
Must wither and be shrivelled by death’s dart. 
See, the sweet flowret has no sweets at all, 
But with the rank weed bears an equal part ; 
The brave, the coward, and the wise are gone, 


Alike to moulder down with those they once did moan. 


Man. 


I pray you,* Sir Priest, I pray 
By your priestship now read unto me, 

Sir Geoffrey the knight, who liveth this way, 
Why should he than me be more great 


In honour, knighthood, and estate ? 


Sir Roger. 


First throw your eyes around this hay-clad field, 
And careful look upon the sun-burned dell, 


* The original word, written thus, “ All-a-boon,” has per- 
plexed the commentators. Quere, if it may not be used as a con- 
traction for the French, “ a la bonne heure.” 
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An answer to thy ballad shall it yield ; 

his withered flowret may a lesson tell. 
Spreading it rose, and blossomed, and did well, 
And looked disdainful on the neighbour mead : 
But with the slighted mead its glory fell ; 
Quickly it faded with the sun-dried weed. 
Did not its passing beauty, while it stood, 
Move some rude hand to crop it in the bud ? 
Such is the way of life: the great man’s rent 
Moveth the robber’s arm to take his blood. 
If thou hast ease, the substance of content, 
Belheve the truth, none is more blest than thee. 
Thou workest much ; can that a trouble be ? 
Sloth more would jade thee than the roughest day. 
If thou hadst power of secret souls to see, 
Soon wouldst thou see the truth in what I say. 
But let me hear thy way of life, and then 


Hear thou from me the lives of other men. 


Man. 


I rise, and with the sun, 
3 


Like him to drive the wain, 
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And ere my work is done 
J sing a song or twain: 
I follow the plough-tail 


With a long flask of ale. 


On every saint’s high day 

With minstrels am I seen, 

All footing it away 

With maidens on the green. 
But oh, I wish to be more great 


In worship, holding, and estate. 


Srr Rocer. 


Hast thou not seen upon the mountain side 

A tree with boundless branches far outspread, 
When furious tempests through the welkin ride, 
How fearfully it bends its lofty head ! 

While, decked in humbleness, the lowly flower 
Standeth unhurt, not troubled by the storm ? 
Such is life’s portraiture ; the man of power 


Is tempest-chafed, his grief great as his form 


se 
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Thyself, the flowret of a small account, 


Wouldst harder feel the blast as higher thou didst 


mount. 


ELINOR AND JUGA. 


““ This Poem is reprinted from the Town and Country Magazine for May 
1769, p. 273. Itis there entitled, ‘Elinoure and Juga. Written three hun- 
dred years ago by T. Rowley, Secular Priest.” And it has the following 
subscription :—‘ D. B., Bristol, May 1769.’ Chatterton soon after told Mr 
Calcott, that he (Chatterton) inserted it in the Magazine.”’—( Tyrwhitt.) 


ELINOR AND JUGA. 


By Redburn side * two sorrowing maidens sate, 
Their tears fast dropping in the currents clear : 

Each was bemoaning for her absent mate, 

Who at Saint Alban’s shook the deadly spear ; + 
When nut-brown Elinor to Juga fair 

Thus faintly says ; while in her glistening eye, 


As drops of pearly dew, the quivering waters lie. 


* Rudburne, (or Rudwater,) a river near St Alban’s, famous 
in the wars of York and Lancaster. 
+ Slain in these wars. | 


ELINOR AND JUGA, 


ELInor. 


O gentle Juga, hear my tale of woes. 

To fight for York my love is cased in steel. 

O may no bloody spots paint the white rose! 

May good Saint Cuthbert watch Sir Robert’s weal! 
Much more than death in fancy do I feel ; 

See on the ground, see, where he bleeding lies, 


O pour some juice of life, or else my dear love dies. 


JUGA. 


Sisters in sorrow, on this daisied bank, 

Where melancholy broods, we will lament, 

Be wet with morning dew and even dank, 

Like blasted oaks each on the other bent ; 

Or like forsaken halls of merriment, 

Whose ghastly ruins hold the train of dread, 

Where owls at midnight watch, and ravens * bode the 
dead. 


* It is remarkable how often the image of the raven occurs 
in these poems. Is it not a foreboding picture of the Author’s 
mind and feelings ? 


ELINOR AND JUGA. 


ELINOR. 


No more the miskinet* shall wake the morn, 

With minstrel dance, good cheer, and morrice-play ; 
No more the ambling palfrey and the horn 

Shall from the greenwood rouse the fox away. 

I'll seek the forest all the live long day, 

All night among the churchyard graves will go, 


And to the passing spirits tell my tale of woe. 


JUGA. 


When shadowy clouds are hung upon the gleam 
Of waning moons, robed in their silver white, 

fo) 
When tripping fairies weave the golden dream 

oS fo) 

Of happiness, which stays but with the night, 
If then (but saints forbid!) that ghastly sight 
Of death I see, distracted let me lie 


Beside his clay-cold corse, and clasp him till I die. 


* A small bagpipe.—It has been supposed that these lines are 
an imitation of Gray's Elegy,—-“ The breezy call of incense- 


breathing morn,” &c. 
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ELINoR. 


Ah, words bemoaning what no words can show! 
Now glassy river, on thy banks may bleed 

The brave, whose blood shall with thy waters flow, 
And Redburn stream be Redburn stream indeed. 
Haste, gentle Juga, let us cross the mead, 

To hear, what heard, we can but weep again, 


Or with our slaughtered knights be buried on the plain. 


So saying, like two lightning-blasted trees, ' 

Or like two clouds which hold the stormy rain, 

Softly they moved across the dewy leas, 

And soon Saint Alban’s holy shrines they gain. 

There they are told that both their knights were slain : 
Forlorn they turned to Redburn’s swelling tide, 
Screamed out their knell of doom, sunk in the wave, 


and died. 


BALLAD OF CHARITY. 


“This poem is printed from a single sheet in Chatterton’s handwriting. 
It was sent to the printer of the Town and Country Magazine, with the fol- 
lowing letter prefixed :—‘ Sir, If the Glossary annexed to the following piece 
will make the language intelligible, the sentiment, description, and versifica- 
tion, are highly deserving the attention of the literati.—D. B., July 4, 1770.’’’ 


( Tyrwhitt.) 


AN EXCELLENT BALLAD OF CHARITY.* 


In Virgo was the sultry Phoebus seen, 

And hot upon the meadows flung his ray ; 

The apple reddened from its paley green, ™“ 
And the soft pear weighed down the leafy spray ; 
The painted goldfinch sung the live long day ; 

It was the pride, the manhood of the year, 


What time the goodly fields their fairest mantle wear. 


The sun was gleaming in the middle day, 


Dead calm the air, and all the welkin blue ; 


* The descriptions in this piece are vivid and highly pic- 
turesque, and the allegory full of pathos. 


Bee 


used in Scotland. 
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When from the sea uprose in dread array 
Clouds piled on clouds, of black and sullen hue, 
Which onward straightway to the woodland drew, 


Hiding at once the sun’s delightful face ; 


And the dark swelling tempest gathered round apace. 


Beneath an holm, fast by a narrow way, 
Which pointed to St Godwin’s convent nigh, 
It chanced a hapless pilgrim moaning lay ; 
With ragged weed, and famine in his eye,* 
And brimful long of want and misery. 


Where from the hailstones may the beggar f flee ! 


No house there was for him, no holy roof had he. 


Look in his heavy face, his spirit scan ; 
How woe begone, how withered, dry, and dead! 
Haste to the churchyard house, thou fated man! 


Haste to thy coffin ;{ that must be thy bed. 


* “ Famine is in thy cheeks.” Romeo. 
+ The word in the original, “almer,” is said to be unauthorised, 


but evidently has this meaning as here used. 


{ “ Thie kiste.” This word for coffin, kist, or chest, is still 


BALLAD OF CHARITY. Tis 


Cold as the clay, where thou shalt rest thy head, 
Is charity and love among high elves ; 
For knights and barons live to pleasure and them- 


selves.* 


The thickened storm is ripe, the big drops fall, 
The sultry meadows smoke, and cloud the rain ; 
The coming horrors now the herd appal, 

And the full flocks are driving o’er the plain ; 
Dashed from the sky the waters rush amain ; 
The welkin opes, the livid lightning flies, 


And in the flashing fires the sweltry vapour dies. 


Hark to the thunder’s deep and rattling sound! 
Now slow it rolled, now swelling louder rung, 
And shook the spires ; then lost, dispended, 


drowned, 


* This Ballad was sent by Chatterton to the “Town and 
Country Magazine’’ a few weeks only before his death. The 
affecting picture in this stanza, if not intended as a description of 
his own case, is, at all events, deeply impressive from the coin- 
cidence. 
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Still on the frighted ear of terror hung. 
Uprose the winds, the lofty forest swung : 
Again the lightning and the thunder pour, 
And the full clouds have burst at once in stunning 


shower. 


Spurring his palfrey o’er that watery plain, 
The abbot of St Godwin’s convent came. 
His chapournet* was dripping with the rain, 
His painted girdle now a sight of shame ; 
Backward he told his bead-rollt at the same. 
The storm grew higher, and he left the way, 


With the poor shivering beggar near the holm to stay. 


His semicope{ was made of Lincoln fine, 

With a gold button fixed below his chin, 

His hood and mantle edged with golden twine, 
And his shoe peak a lord’s might well have been : 
Right plain it was he counted cost no sin.’ 

* A small round hat. 


+ To tell the beads backwards, to curse. 
t Sacerdotal cloak or vest. 


BALLAD OF CHARITY. 


In goodly trammels was his palfrey tricked, 


For the horse milliner* had his head with roses decked. 


An alms, Sir Priest! the dropping pilgrim said_; 
O let me wait within your convent door, 

Till the sun glitters high above our head, 

And the loud tempest of the sky is o’er. 

Helpless and old am I, alas! and poor ; 

No house, no friend, no money in my pouch ; 


All that I call my own is this my silver crouch.t 


Varlet, replied the abbot, cease your din ; 

This is no time, [ wot, for alms and prayer. 
My porter never lets a beggar in ; 

None but the honoured wight is honoured there. 
And now the sun strove with the lowering air, 
And shed upon the ground his dazzling ray ; 


The abbot spurred his steed, and quickly rode away. 


* Formerly a peculiar trade. 
{ Cross. 


The name is still preserved in some towns of England. 
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Once more the heaven was black, the thunder rolled ; 
Fast running o’er the plain a priest was seen ; 

Not drest with pride, not buttoned up in gold, 

His cloak and surplice were of gray, but clean ; 

A limitour* he was of order mean ; 

And from the pathway in his turn came he, 


| Where the poor beggar lay beneath the green holm 


tree, 


An alms, Sir Priest! the dropping pilgrim cried, 
For sweet Saint Mary and your order’s sake. 
At this the limitour his pouch untied, 
And therefrom did a groat of silver take : 
(The needy man with joy began to shake ;) 
This silver, said he, will thy wants relieve ; 
God’s stewards are we all, nought of our own we 


have. 


But ah, unhappy pilgrim, learn of me, 


Few to their lord do answer for their rent— 


* A begging friar ; licensed within certain bounds or limits. 


BALLAD OF CHARITY. 


Here take this cloak, for thou art bare I see ; 


Tis thine, the saints will pay me with content. 


This spoke, he left him, on his journey bent. 
Virgin and saints, who sit on holy bower, 
O give the great man will, or give the good man 


power. 


CHORUS IN GODWYN. 


“Goddwynn, A Tragedie.’”’ This fragment [of a Chorus] is printed from 
the MS. Copy-book, furnished by Mr Calcott, entitled, “ Eclogues, and other 
Poems, by Thomas Rowley, &c.”—( Tyrwhitt.) 


FRAGMENT OF A CHORUS - 


IN 


“GODWIN—A TRAGEDY.” 


Wuen freedom, drest in blood-stained vest, 
To every knight her war-notes sung, 
Upon her head wild weeds were spread, 
A gory falchion by her hung : 
She danced upon the heath, 
She heard the voice of death. 


Terror, pale eyed, with heart of silver white, 
Tried, but in vain, her bosom to assail ; 

She heard his dismal shriek without affright, 
And boding owlets start the lonely dale. 


CHORUS IN GODWIN. 


She shook the glittering spear, 
On high she tossed the shield . 
Her foemen wild appear 


And hurry through the field. 


‘ Power, with his head uplifted to the skies, 
His spear a sunbeam, and his shield a star, 
Rolls, like two meteors red, his flaming eyes, 
Stamps with his iron feet, and sounds to war. 
She sits upon a rock, 
She stoops before his spear, 
She rises from the shock, 


And wields her own in air. 


Swift as the thunderbolt she drives it on, 
Unerring guided to his lofty crown ; 
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iis pointed spear, his spreading shield is gone ; 


He falls—and, falling, carries thousands down. 


War, blood-red war, with envious rage upstarts 


Wy) 


Mis fiery helmet nodding to the air, 


And grasping in his hand ten flaming darts— 
* * * * # # 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS 


“THE TOURNAMENT,” 


AN INTERLUDE. 


MINSTREL’S SONG 


IN ‘* THE TOURNAMENT, ”* 


WiuraM, the Norman’s flower, but England’s thorn 
Who loved in warlike sport to use his might, 

Has bent his strong bow, and his shield upborne, 
And summoned all his liegemen to the fight. 

Go, rouse the lion from his hidden den, 


Let your shafts drink the blood of any thing but men. 


* «The Tournament is printed from a copy made by Mr Calcott 
from one in Chatterton’s handwriting. Sir Simon de Bourton, 
the hero of this Poem, is supposed to have been the first founder 
of achurch dedicated to Our Lady, in the place where the Church 
of St Mary Ratcliffe now stands: Mr Barrett has a small leaf of 
vellum, (given to him by Chatterton, as one of Rowley’s original 
MSS.,) entitled ‘Vita de Simon de Bourton ;’ in which Sir 
Simon is said, as in the Poem, to have begun his foundation in 


consequence of a vow made at a tournament.” —( Tyrwhitt.) 
@ 2 
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MINSTREL’S SONG IN THE TOURNAMENT. 


Now every knight hies to the forest green. 
His iron-bound yew the hardy William plies ; 
In the wolf’s ear the arrow whizzes keen ; 

He rises loud, he roars, he pants, he dies ; 
Slain at your feet the savage wolves may lie, 


Your shafts may drink their blood, but let not brothers 
die. 


Through the deep shade he rides of twisting trees, 

The startled owlet flaps her dew-specked wing,* 

In every pass the rampant toad he sees, 

And poisonous adders dart their fiery sting. 

Still, still he pricks his steed through the close wood, 
Nor heeds the dangerous way, if the way leads to blood. 


The dreadful lion, brood of sultry grounds, 
Couching beneath the shelter of the brier, 
Rouses distracted at the coming sounds, 
And casts his eyes abroad like flames of fire ; 


* “ Her dew-specked wing.” Eve-specte, as it is in the origi- 


nal. Some have interpreted the word as even, or evenly-spotted, 
characteristic of the owl’s wing. 
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Go, pin the lion to his hidden den ; 


Thy arrows drench in blood of any thing but men. 


With leisure step the lion moves along ; 
| His bow of iron woof stern William bends, 
And looses like the rolling thunder strong ; 


The lion in a roar his life upsends. 


Go, slay the lion in his blood-stained den, 
But be thy arrows dry from blood of brother men. 


Swift from the thicket bursts the stag away ; 
As swift to follow every courser flies ; 

He bounds, he pants, he stops, he stands at bay, 
He meets the sure winged arrow, and he dies. 
Slain at thy feet be savage beasts of prey, 


Let arrows drink their blood, but do not brothers slay. 


With slaughter tired, he slings his bow behind ; 


The stag is wreathed with crown of lily flower : * 


* Ouched ; garlands of flowers thrown round the stag’s neck ; 
from ouch, an Earl’s chain or ornament. 
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Each round his helm the verdurous * bough has 


twined, 
Joying and revelling in the greenwood bower. 
Slain by thy arrows let the wild beast lie, 


Cheer thou upon his flesh, but let not brothers die. 


* Verte ; leaves and branches. 


MINSTREL’S SONG IN THE TOURNAMENT. 


ANOTHER MINSTREL’S SONG 


IN ‘f THE TOURNAMENT.” * 


Wuen battle, reeking with fresh parted gore, 
Bending with spoils and blood-stained drooping head, 
Deep shades of rest and quiet would explore, 
Seeking to stretch on pleasure’s downy bed ; 
Pleasure dancing from the wood, 
Wreathed with flowers of eglantine, 
From his visage washed the blood, 


Hid his sword and gaberdine. 


* See the introductory notice under the preceding article. 
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With looks of such delight she met his view, 

And fashioned all things so to shapes of joy, 

That soon his spirit changed to other hue, 

Nor spoil nor battle more his thoughts employ. 
Nought but bliss and sweet content 
From his eyes in lightnings shine, 

5 His loving arms around her bent 


As nightshade or the ivy twine. 
Then if thou lovest pleasure and her train, 
Uncertain in what place their steps to find, 


Weigh well this rule, and in thy mind retain, 


Seek honour first, for pleasure waits behind. 


FINIS. 
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